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INTEODUCTION. 


At  tlie  auiuial  town  meeting  of  tlie  Town  of  New  Haven, 
held  in  Loomis’  Temple  of  iVIusic,  Decemlier  9th,  1880,  the  fol- 
lowing vote  was  passed : 

“That be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a committee  to  en- 

quire into  the  advisability  of  establishing  a town  workhouse  and  into 
the  methods  of  supi)orting  the  town  poor,  and  to  report  their  conclusions 
to  a subsequent  town  meeting,  with  such  resolutions  as  they  may  think 
best  to  submit.  ” 

The  hlling  of  the  l)lank  was  left  to  the  moderator,  who 
snbseipiently  appointed  tlie  following  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee : Lncins  P.  Deming,  Micliael  Dillon,  Ilenrv  W.  Farnam, 
John  T.  Sloan,  and  A.  X.  Wheeler. 

The  committee  organized  by  electing  Judge  Deming  chair- 
man and  ]\Ir.  Farnam  secretary. 

The  committee  have  acted  on  the  assumption  that  they  would 
best  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  resolution  by'  informing 
themselves  as  fully  as  possible  regarding  the  various  subjects 
committed  to  them,  and  making  no  recommendations  that  coidd 
not  be  strictly  based  upon  the  facts  ascertained.  They  have 
endeavored  t(j  avoid  all  preconceptions  and  to  be  guided  solely 
by  the  evidence. 

Their  work  has  consisted  of  three  distinct  kinds.  In  the 
tirst  place,  they  have  heard  the  testimony  of  various  people  in 
New  Haven  who  are  (pialitied  to  speak  on  the  sid)ject,  either 
from  their  experience  in  the  active  administration  of  poor  relief, 
or  from  the  special  study  which  they  have  given  to  the  matter. 
In  order  that  all  who  have  any  ideas  on  the  subject  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  themselves,  the  committee 
held  a public  meeting,  to  which  all  citizens  were  invited. 

They  have  had  the  results  of  these  hearings,  which  were  in  many 
cases  very  valual)le  and  interesting,  taken  down  in  shorthand 
and  written  out  by  Mr.  AVilliam  II.  Brown,  their  stenograj^her. 

The  second  part  of  their  work  has  consisted  in  making  visits 
to  various  workhouses  Avith  a AueAV  to  ascertaining  Avhat  methods 
are  employed  in  them  and  Avhat  results  are  reached.  They  have 
thus  personally  investigated  the  House  of  Industry  on  Deer 
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Island,  near  Boston,  tlie  Workhouse  on  Blackwell’s  Island, 
near  New  \ ork,  the  House  of  CoiTection  at  Hohneshurg,  near 
Philadelphia,  the  orkhouse  at  Rummelshurg,  near  Berlin, 
Germany,  the  orkhouse  at  Leipzig,  and  the  Depot  de  Men- 
dicite  at  Nanterre,  near  Paris. 

Finally,  the  committee  have  endeavored  to  inform  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  systems  of  poor-relief  in  vogue  in  other 
])arts  of  the  L nited  States  and  in  foreign  countries  hy  consulting 
})ublications,  hv  correspondence,  and  hy  personal  conversation 
with  those  familiar  with  the  subject. 

They  are  indebted  to  a great  many  persons,  hut  they  wdsh  to 
express  their  especial  obligations  to  a number  whose  jirevious 
laliors  or  whose  ample  store  of  information  have  proved  indis- 
pensable to  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  Among  these  they 
wish  especially  to  mention  Hr.  James  Reynolds,  Town  Agent, 
who  gave  them  every  facility  for  obtaining  information  in  his 
ottice;  Henry  C.  A\  bite.  Esq.,  of  this  city,  whose  paper  on  Out- 
Door  Relief,  published  for  the  Tax-Payers’  Association  in 
188H,  was  &n  invaluable  starting  ])oint  for  their  own  investiga- 
tions; to  Mayor  O’Brien  of  Boston  and  Mr.  N.  H.  Taylor,  his 
secretary ; to  the  superintendents  of  the  workhouses  on  Deer 
Island,  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  and  at  llolmesburg ; to  Mr.  D. 

man  of  M illimantic  ; to  Rev.  Lancelot  R.  Phelps  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  one  of  the  Guardhins  of  the  Poor  of  that 
city;  to  Robert  Iledley,  Esq.,  chief  inspector  under  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Whitehall,  London;  to  William  Vallance, 
E.n(|.,  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  AVhitechapel ; to  Herr 
Lives  of  Berlin;  to  Herr  Dennerleiii,  superintendent  of  the 
institution  at  Riimmelshurg ; to  the  Stadtrath  Ludwig  ANoltf 
of  Leipzig,  who  very  kindly  devoted  half  a day  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Elberfeld  system  ; and  to  ]\[onsieur  Monod  of  Paris, 
the  Director  of  the  Public  Charities  of  France. 

Our  re])ort  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts : (1)  that 
dealing  with  the  question  of  establishing  a workhouse,  and  (2) 
that  dealing  with  the  general  subject  of  iioor-relief. 

M e have  also  added  a summary  of  the  contents  of  the  report 
foi  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  not  the  time  to  read  it 
through.  In  the  Appendix  we  have  put  a number  of  tables 
which  would  hav'e  been  out  of  place  in  the  body  of  the  rejiort. 


I. 


THE  ADVISABILITIT  OF  ESTABLISHING  A 

WOHKHOHSE. 

The  question  of  establishing  a workhouse  in  New  Haven  is  public  opinion, 
one  which  has  been  occupying  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
some  time.  Two  vears  affo  two  of  the  men  most  concerned  in 
the  management  of  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes.  Judge 
Deming,  of  the  Police  Court,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  town 
agent,  were  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  establishing  such 
an  institution,  that  they  called  a meeting  of  citizens  in  the 
office  of  the  selectmen  in  order  to  consult  upon  the  matter. 

Tliere  was  no  dilference  of  opinion  in  that  meeting,  and 
another  and  more  general  meeting  was  called.  A considerable 
number  of  jirominent  citizens  appeared,  and  the  meeting  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  report  at  a future  meeting.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Harmanus  M.  AYelch  the  town  treas- 
urer, James  Reynolds  the  town  agent,  Lucius  P.  Deming  and 
Rufus  S.  Pickett,  judge  and  assistant  judge  respectively  of  the 
City  Court,  and  Charles  L.  Baldwin,  Esq.  This  committee 
reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  establishing  a workhouse,  and 
gave  the  following  outline  of  what  they  proposed : (1)  They 
said  that  such  a house  was  needed  ‘‘  from  the  fact  that  conline- 
ment  and  employment  at  the  jail  are  not  of  such  a character  as 
to  deter  a considerable  number  of  persons  from  criminal  acts, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  not  infrequently  offenses  against  good 
order  and  the  peace  of  the  community  are  committed  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  comfortable  quarters,  abundant  food,  and 
pleasant  occupation  at  the  jail,  often  leaving  families  or  those 
dependent  upon  them  to  be  supported  by  the  town  or  private 
charity.”  The  committee  further  recommended:  (2)  That 
those  to  be  sentenced  to  the  workhouse  should  be  tramps,  va- 
grants, habitual  drunkards,  persons  who  neglect  and  abuse 
their  families,  etc.  (3)  That  these  persons  should  be  employed 
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as  mucli  as  possible  in  ont-door  labor,  sncli  as  working  upon  the 
town  farm  and  streets,  l)reaking  and  (piarrying  stone,  etc.  (4) 
That  the  maximum  price  allowed  for  such  labor  should  be  one 
dollar  a day.  (5)  That  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  the  necessary  legislation.  (0)  That  the  bill  submitted 
by  J udge  Deming  for  this  purpose  be  approved. 

Although  the  committee  were  nnajiimous  in  favor  of  a work- 
hoiise,  their  report  happened  to  be  made  at  the  time  at  which 
the  project  of  consolidating  the  town  and  city  governments  was 
being  discussed,  and  it  was  thought  best  not  to  push  the  mattei’, 
until  tliat  question  had  l)een  settled.  The  plan  of  consolidation 
which  was  proposed  was  rejected  by  the  State  legislature,  and 
the  workhouse  plan  was  silently  drop])ed  by  the  town  and  city 
officials. 

Tlie  matter  was,  however,  taken  up  by  the  public,  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Tax-payers’  Association — a volun- 
tary society  formed  in  order  to  promote  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  public  service — passed  ]\Iay  20, 1886,  the  following  vote : 

“ Voted,  That  the  committee  recommend  the  erection  of  a workhouse 
by  the  town  authorities.” 

The  Mother’s  Aid  Society,  a charitable  organization,  created 
to  supply  work  for  poor  women  and  to  take  care  of  their  chil- 
dren during  the  day-time,  said  in  their  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  May,  1887  : 

“ As  there  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a public 
workhouse,  the  managers  of  the  Nursery  beg  to  add  their  earnest  hope 
that  such  a building  may  be  soon  erected.  One  of  the  greatest  discour- 
agements in  this  work  are  the  lazy,  drunken  husbands  of  these  women. 
Often  when  a woman  can  earn  nothing  she  will  be  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band, but  when  she  is  barely  earning  her  own  living  and  supporting 
her  children,  her  husband  has  returned  and  added  his  support  to  her 
heavy  burden.  A workhouse  which  should  compel  such  vagrants  to 
work  would  be  a public  blessing.” 

Finally,  among  the  fifteen  witnesses  who  gave  tlieir  testi 
mony  before  the  committee,  not  one  expressed  an  opinion  un- 
favorable to  tlie  workhouse,  but  all,  on  the  contrary,  strongly 
advocated  tlie  erection  of  one.  Five  of  tlie  selectmen  (that  is 
to  say,  all  who  expressed  tlieir  opinion)  favored  the  workhouse, 
and  we  also  have  the  opinion  in  its  favor  of  the  present  judge 
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of  the  City  Court  and  of  the  late  judge  of  the  same  court,  who 
is  now  a menil)er  of  our  committee  and  a judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  The  general  opinion  expressed  liy  all  these 
persons  is  that  the  treatment  given  to  the  inmates  of  the  jail  is 
far  too  lenient  to  have  anv  deterrent  or  reformatory  effect. 
All  wlio  have  come  into  contact  with  that  class  of  persons  are 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  punishment  whatever  to  them  to  l>e 
sent  to  the  jail.  The  only  persons  avIio  are  punished  Ijy  such 
a conviction  are,  the  family  of  the  convict,  who  are  thus  de- 
prived of  his  earnings,  and  the  tax-payers,  Avho  are  obliged  to 


support  the  family  out  of  the  town  treasury. 

Thus  it  can  be  asserted,  Avitliout  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Expung  legisia- 


there  is  a strong  public  sentiment  in  Aew  HaA'en  in  favor  of 
establishing  a workhouse.  Moreover,  such  a step  Avould  recpiire 
no  additional  legislation,  inasmuch  as  the  ReAused  Statutes 
alreadA'  make  ample  proAusion  for  the  establishment  of  Avork- 
houses  by  tOAAuis.  ^1,  Chapter  III.,  Title  1*  of  the  ReAusion 
of  1875  (p.  108),  says: 


“ Any  toAvn  may  establish  a AA^orkhouse  and  proA’ide  suitable  Iniild- 
ings  for  the  confinement  of  offenders  sentenced  thereto,  furnisli  mate- 
rials for  their  AA^ork,  direct  the  kind  of  labor  and  the  manner  and  place 
in  Avhich  it  is  to  be  performed,  either  in  or  out  of  the  AA’orkhouse,  and 
make  any  lawful  regulations  necessaiy  to  carry  into  effect  the  proAU- 
sions  of  this  chapter. 

The  class  of  persons  Avho  should  be  sentenced  to  this  Avork- 
house  are  described  in  ^7  as: 

“ All  idle  persons  \Authout  visible  means  of  support,  ail  beggars  Avho 
go  from  door  to  door  or  beg  in  the  highways,  all  \Adio  traA'el  from  place 
to  place  Avithout  any  laAAfful  occasion,  all  persons  sleeping  in  out-houses, 
barns,  or  in  the  open  air,  AAdio  can  give  no  good  account  of  themselA^es, 
all  persons  camping  on  the  public  higliAA^ay  AA’ithout  the  consent  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  tOAAm,  or  on  private  property  AAuthout  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  all  braAAders  and  fortune  tellers,  all  persons  Avho  leaA^e  their 
Avives  or  children  to  be  supported  by  the  toAAUi,  all  leAA'd  and  dissolute 
persons  Avdio  frequent  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  all  common  prostitutes 
and  common  drunkards.  . . 

The  main  tpiestions,  therefore,  Avitli  Avhich  the  committee  Praci^^cai  qucB- 
have  found  it  necessary  to  deal  are  practical  questions  Avith 
regard  to  the  details  of  management  and  the  necessity  of  a 
Avorkhouse  in  our  particular  tOAAUi.  The  problems  Avhich  must 
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be  solved  lief  ore  an  intelligent  vote  can  be  passed  upon  the 
subject,  are  the  following  : 

{(i)  \\  ould  the  number  of  persons  in  Jsew  Haven  who  would 
be  sent  to  the  woHhouse  be  great  enough  to  enable  the  insti- 
tution to  be  run  with  economv  i 

(J))  ould  such  an  institution  have  a good  reformatory  etfect  1 

(e)  What  form  of  employment  could" be  adopted  ( 

{(I)  ould  such  an  institution  be  self-supporting,  and  if  not, 
to  what  extent  would  it  be  a burden  upon  the  tax-payers?” 

number  of  inmates,  it  is  estimated  by  Judge 
Pickett,  of  the  City  Court,  that  that  court  alone  would  proba- 
bly send  enough  men  to  the  workhouse  to  keep  tifty  there  con- 
stantly, making  about  twelve  hundred  days’  work  a month. 
During  the  month  of  October  the  sentences  to  the  county  jail 
from  the  City  Court  amounted  to  3,f»50  days  of  work  in  the 
aggiegate,  and  it  is  assumed  that  probably  one-half  of  those 
cases  would  have  been  sent  to  a workhouse  if  there  had  been 
one.  In  addition  to  these  cases  sent  by  the  City  Court,  there 
would  undoubtedly  lie  a number  of  jiersons,  especially  women, 
who  are  at  present  in  the  almshouse,  and  there  would  be  some 
persons  wdio  are  noAv  at  large,  because  their  families  dislike  to 
inform  against  them  and  have  them  sent  to  the  county  jail, 
knowing  that  to  send  them  there  would  be  merely  to  render  the 
family  more  destitute  than  ever,  and  to  give  to  the  drunken 
or  dissolute  head  of  the  family  a comfortable  boarding  place 
for  thirty  days.  It  is  probalile,  therefore,  that  if  a wmrk- 
house  were  erected,  it  would  very  soon  contain  from  seventy- 
live  to  one  hundred  inmates.  It  may  be  added,  as  throwdiig 
some  light  upon  this  <]uestion,  that  in  the  year  1882  there  w'ere 
among  the  children  receiving  aid  as  outside  poor  in  the  town 
of  Xew  Haven  300  whose  fathers  were  common  drunkards,  28 
wdiose  mothers  w^ere  common  drunkards,  19  wdiose  mothers 
w’ere  profligate,  50  wdio  had  shiftless  and  idle  fathers  and 
mothers,  making  in  all  397  wdiose  parents  wmuld  j^resumably 
be  lit  subjects  for  the  wmrkhouse.  If  w’e  assume  five  children 
to  a family,  this  woidd  represent  about  eighty  families  in  wdiicli 
either  the  father  or  the  mother  wmuld  be  a candidate  for  the 
woikhouse;  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  one-third  or 
one-half  of  these  wmuld,  in  all  probability,  be  sent  there  in  ad- 
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dition  to  the  contingent  that  would  be  sent  there  from  the  jail. 
It  may  be  added,  that  it  was  the  unanimous  testimony  of  those 
wdio  gave  their  views  to  the  committee,  that  there  were  enough 
persons  in  Hew'  Haven  to  fill  a workhouse  of  sufficient  size  to 
be  run  economically. 

As  regards  the  second  point,  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
given  their  attention  to  the  matter  is  equally  conclusive. 
Whether  the  workhouse  would  really  result  in  permanently 
reforming  the  inmates,  is  a question  upon  wdiich  we  should  not 
like  to  commit  ourselves.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  the  world  to  ascertain  the  real  reformatory  effects  of  any 
such  institution  ; but  we  do  think  that  a workhouse,  properly 
managed,  wmuld  have  much  greater  reformatory  effects  than 
the  present  jail,  and  would  certainly  exercise  a much  greater 
deterrent  influence  upon  the  shiftless  and  profligate  classes. 
Some  experiences  of  foreign  cities  may  be  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  effect  of  a w'oi’khouse  test  upon  the  able-bodied  pau- 
pers. The  first  is  taken  from  a report  made  by  Mr.  Eooke 
upon  the  experience  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  England : 

• “ 198  paupers,  nearly  all  single  men  and  able-bodied  (not  vagrants), 
were  transferred  during  last  year  from  the  workhouse  [almshouse]  at 
Crumpsal  (Manchester),  to  the  receiving  and  casual  wards,  of  whom  48 
per  cent,  declined  to  enter,  and  91  per  cent,  of  those  who  did,  departed 
in  fourteen  days.  These  were  persons,  able-bodied,  who  had  wintered 
in  the  workhouse,  and  who  appeared  determined  to  settle  down  there 
into  life-long  workhouse  inmates.  They  were  transferred,  because  we 
had  better  means  of  applying  a labor  test— less  irksome  than  the  task 
of  many  an  industrious  rate-payer  compelled  to  contribute  to  tbeir  suji- 
port  ; and  rather  than  thus  apply  themselves  they  left  the  wards,  many 
of  them  finding  work  outside  when  they  found  they  must  labor  if  they 
remained  in." 

The  mayor  of  Colcliester,  England,  Mr.  F.  Eawtree  Harvey, 
says  regarding  this  subject : 

“ In  my  opinion,  vagrancy  would  be  checked  by  protracted  residence 
and  labor  in  the  Union  House,  where  work  should  be  made  remunerat- 
ive, so  that  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  casuals  might  not  fall  on  the 
rate-payers.”— [Report  of  Howard  Association  of  1882,  page  24.] 

A similar  experience  was  had  by  the  town  of  Elster,  in 
Saxony.  A few  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  introduce  the 
workhouse  system  there.  Before  this  time  the  town  had  sup- 
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c.  Methods  of 
•employment. 


ported  68  paupers.  Wlien  the  workhouse  was  opened,  38  of 
these  declined  to  enter  it,  leavina^  only  30  behind  ; but  of  these 
30,  six  only  decided  to  remain.  Thus  only  about  one-eleventh 
of  those  who  had  been  receiving  help  needed  it  badly  enough 

to  be  willing  to  -work  for  it.  (Tliese  figures  were  given  bv 
Mr.  Wolff,  of  Liepzig). 

The  diird  topic  is  one  on  which  we  found  it  difficult  to-  get 
conclusive  information.  W e cannot  say  that  w^e  have  found  any- 
where a thoroughly  satisfactory  solution.  The  variety  of  occu- 
jxitions  which  may  be  carried  on  in  a workhouse  is  very  con- 
siderable, as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  in  the  Appendix.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  in  New  Haven  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  employ  the  inmates  in  work  for  the  city,  and  more 
useful  from  a disciplinary  point  of  view,  than  to  employ  them 
at  any  kind  of  manufacturing  in  an  establishment.  "^If  the 
workhouse  were  located  on  the  ne^v  towm  farm  (and  that  would 
probably  be  the  best  and  most  economical  site  for  it)  a good 
manj  of  the  inmates  could  be  employed  in  the  cpiarry  in  get- 
ting out  and  breaking  up  stone  to  be  used  for  pavements.  Some 
of  them  might  also  be  employed  in  agricultural  labor  during 
the  summer,  while  others  could  be  set  to  wmrk  on  the  streets, 
keeping  them  clean  and  repairing  them  in  the  summer,  and 
sho\  eling  off  the  snow  in  the  winter.  During  the  winter  months 
additional  eni])loyment  could  be  had  by  means  of  a wood-yard, 
and  possibly  some  kind  of  industry,  such  as  making  berry  bas- 
kets or  doing  tailoring,  could  be  carried  on,  when  outside  work 
would  be  impossible.  The  women  could  be  occupied  at  laun- 
drying,  both  for  the  public  and  for  the  institution,  and  also  in 
sewdng  and  knitting.  Finally,  all  the  wmrk  of  the  establishment, 
such  as  cleaning,  etc.,  should  be  done  by  the  inmates. 

T.he  (piestion  has  been  I’aised,  wdiether  the  employment  of 
work-house  people  on  the  streets  would  not  shock  public  senti- 
ment. Irom  the  testimony  that  has  been  given,  your  commit- 
tee are  inclined  to  think  that  such  would  not  be  the  case,  pro- 
vided the  inmates  were  not  required  to  w’ear  a distinctive  uni- 
form. It  is  not  intended  to  send  criminals  to  the  work-house, 
but  merely  persons  of  weak  moral  character,  who  are  lazy,  or 
intemperate,  or  shiftless,  or  cruel  to  their  families,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  tell  the  difference 
between  these  men  and  free  laborers.- 
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The  employment  of  the  inmates  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  superintendent  of  the  institution,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  in  advance  how  many  there  would 
be,  or  what  employment  -would  be  most  suitable  to  their  abili- 
ties and  physical  strength.  We  believe,  however,  that  those 
that  we  have  suggested  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  inmates 
busy,  and  profitably  so,  and  that  an  allowance  should  be  made 
to  those  who  are  sent  there,  after  the  first  ten  days,  which  al- 
lowance should  be  determined  by  the  probable  value  of  their 
labor,  and  paid  in  full  or  in  part  to  their  families. 

The  question  of  economy  is  even  more  difficult  than  that  Kconomy. 
of  employment.  Our  investigations  have  not  showm  us  any  in- 
stitution that  is  managed  in  exactly  the  %vay  in  which  w'e 
should  expect  to  see  a w'ork-house  in  New  Haven  conducted. 

All  of  those  that  we  have  seen  contain  certain  classes  of  inmates 
that  we  should  not  expect  to  have  sent  to  our  Avorkhouse,  i.  e.. 
persons  who  are  guilty  of  minor  criminal  offences  ; and  in  most 
of  them  more  or  less  of  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  establish- 
ment. None  of  these  institutions  are  self-supporting  ; in  fact, 
they  do  not  even  earn  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  food. 

This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  in  which  a compar- 
ison is  made  between  those  institutions  and  the  New  Haven 
jail.  It  should  be  said  that,  in  the  case  of  the  three  American 
establishments,  the  cost  of  sustenance  includes  the  cost  of  pro- 
visions for  the  whole  establishment,  including  the  officers,  while, 
in  the  case  of  Eiimmelsburg,  that  item  only  covers  the  cost  of 
provisions  for  the  conAucts.  In  all  cases  the  total  cost  repre- 
sents the  annual  cash  outlay,  not  including  the  interest  on  the 
plant  or  the  rent  of  the  land. 


Earnings  of  Prisons  and  Houses  of  Correction. 


Deer  Island,... 
Holmesburg,.- 
N.  H.  Jail,  - - - - 
Riimmelsburg, 


Year. 

Average 

Inmates. 

Cost  of 
Sustenance. 

Other 

Items. 

Total  Cost. 

Earnings. 

’85 

880 

$66,188.11 

$125,781.37 

$191,969.48 

$38,403.47 

’86 

1140 

58,383.09 

137,770.01 

186,152,10 

36,625.52 

’86 

238 

13,019.51 

9,042.14 

22,061.65 

4,015.33 

’86 

1171 

54,136.00 

77,430.00 

131,556.00 

24,154.00 

•4^ 

P 

O 

CJ 

u 


20 

19 

18 

18 
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Ex  erleuce 
is  inviclu 


The  reason  for  the  unfavorable  showing  made  by  these 
work-houses  is  to  be  attriljuted  to  tliree  causes.  (1)  The  con- 
victs, being  sent  uj)  for  short  terms,  do  not  have  the  time  to 
learn  a trade,  and  must  therefore  be  employed  at  relatively  un- 
skilled labor.  (2)  The  value  of  their  labor  is  not  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  free  laborers,  even  of  the  same  degree  of  skill. 
The  director  of  the  work-house  at  Elimmelsburg  estimated  that 
it  was,  on  an  average,  worth  about  one-third  of  free  labor.  (3) 
There  are  always  a good  many  of  the  inmates  who  are  not 
able  to  work,  either  because  they  are  just  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  debauch  which  brought  them  there,  or  because 
they  are  sick,  or  their  constitution  is  impaired  l)y  the  dissolute 
li\es  that  they  have  led.  So  that,  even  though  the  earnings  of 
those  who  are  employed  may  be  enough  to  pay  for  their  own 
sustenance  and  more,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Eummelsburg  work- 
house,  ^ et  the  numl)er  of  those  who  cannot  be  actively  em- 
ployed is  enough  to  bring  down  the  average  earnings  of  the 
whole  institution  to  a small  amount. 

The  experience  of  the  town  of  Norwich  is  also  valuable  and 
should  not  be  disregarded.  The  committee  which  was  recently 
appointed  in  that  town  to  report  upon  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  say,  that  the  work-house  which  was  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  almshouse,  at  an  expense  of  about  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  was  a failure.  Thev  sav  : 

t.  t. 


T1i6  populai  icl^a  fibout  a.  work-house  undoubtedly  lias  been  that  it  is  a 
place  where  persons  convicted  of  petty  offenses  might  be  sent  in  place  of 
the  jail  and  made  to  work,  to  the  profit  of  the  town ; but  this  idea  has  not 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  realized,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  practically 
no  opportunity  for  their  profitable  and  continuous  employment  in  con- 
nection with  the  almshouse.  The  upshot  of  this  whole  business,  there- 
fore, is  that,  when  the  courts  send  criminals  to  the  new  town  house, 
which  is  little  else  than  a series  of  cells,  the  town  incurs  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  their  support  and  supervision,  with  comparatively  little  or  no 
financial  return.'" 


Tlie  Xorwicb  committee  also  disagree  with  their  board  of 
selectmen  as  regards  the  reformatory  effect  of  the  work-house. 
They  say  ; 

“The  investigations  of  the  committee,  on  the  contrary,  incline  them 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  of  no  benefit  in  a reformatory  sense  to  the 
persons  committed,  or  to  the  inmates  of  the  almshouse  who  are  liable  to 
be  brought  in  contact  with  them.” 
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This  verdict  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  a work-house  in  it- 
self. Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  a member  of  the  Xorwich  investi- 
gating committee,  says  in  reply  to  a letter  from  our  committee  : 

“ The  objections  to  the  work-house  connected  with  the  Norwich  alms- 
house were  objections  per  se.  The  work-house  was  not  a work -house 
— nothing  but  a series  of  cells,  with  no  accompanjdng  provision  for 
compulsory  labor  and  no  opportunity  for  profitable  labor.” 

We  have  mentioned  these  facts,  because  we  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  conceal  anything  of  importance  that  has  come 
to  our  notice,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
too  great  caution  in  making  expenditures  for  this  purpose, 
than  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  an  institution  which 
might  be  disappointing  in  its  financial  results. 

We  believe,  however,  that  a work-house,  established  accord- Estimated  ex- 

' ' ■ penne  in  xew 

ing  to  the  method  already  outlined,  could  be  conducted  with  a 
very  much  smaller  relative  loss  than  those  institutions  that 
we  have  investigated.  The  average  cost  of  running  the  Xew 
Haven  jail  per  inmate  per  day  is  about  twenty-seven  cents. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  internal  management  of  the 
work-house  woirld  cost  no  more  than  this.  If  the  inmates  were 
employed  on  the  streets  or  in  the  quarries,  there  woixld  prolxa- 
bly  be  a considerable  additional  expense  for  superintendence, 
as  they  would  have  to  be  worked  in  gangs,  and  there  would 
always  have  to  lie  guards  on  hand  to  prevent  them  from  run- 
ning away.  If  we  allow  an  expense  of  four  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  this  superintendence,  and  allow  seventy-live  cents  a 
day  for  the  labor  of  the  inmates  who  are  employed  on  the 
streets  or  in  the  quarry,  we  should,  sxxpposing  that  on  an  aver- 
age seventy  per  cent,  of  the  wliole  number  were  thus  occupied, 
have  the  following  result : 


too  inmates  at  27  cents  a day $9,855.00  a year. 

Additional  superintendence 4,000.00 


$13,855.00 

Income  from  70  inmates  at  75  cents  a day,  300 
days 15,750.00 


Profit 


$1,895.00 
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On  tills  supposition,  even  allowing  a large  amount  for  con- 
tingent expenses,  it  is  probalile  that  the  work-honse  would  yield 
at  least  a nominal  prolit  to  he  paid  over  to  tlie  families  of  the  in- 
mates, even  though  the  market  price  of  the  labor  on  a contract 
scale  might  he  less  than  that  assumed. 

If  a workhouse  is  erected,  we  believe  it  will  he  quite  essen- 
tial to  its  proper  working  that  the  discretion  of  the  judge  of 
the  city  court  should  he  extended,  so  that  he  shall  have  power 
to  inflict,  if  necessary,  longer  sentences.  This  should  he,  how- 
ever, subject  to  an  additional  provision,  giving  a responsible 
hoard  the  right  of  releasing  prisoners  before  the  full  expiration 
of  their  terms,  if  there  seems  to  he  an  opportunity  for  their 
reformation,  or,  if  they  are  likely  to  become  self-supporting  and 
steady.  Such  a system  exists  at  the  I [olnies])urg  House  of 
Correction  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  depots  de  mendieite  in 
f ranee.  Additional  legislation,  however,  would  he  necessary 
to  secure  this  in  Connecticut. 

AVe  believe,  therefore,  that  a work-house,  conducted  by  a 
competent  superintendent  economicalh',  without  furnishing 
unnecessary  luxuries  to  its  inmates,  could  he  run  without  any 
loss,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  unfavorable  experience  of  some 
of  the  large  institutions  that  we  have  investigated;  and  we  are 
convinced  that,  even  though  our  experiimce  might  not  he  as 
favorable  as  we  are  inclined  to  hope,  and  even  though  the  in- 
stitution should  result  in  a slight  loss,  this  would  be  amply  out- 
weighed by  the  beneficial  reformatoiw  and  defei’rent  effects 
upon  the  shiftless  and  profligate  classes  of  the  eonimunity,  and 
that  the  loss  could  easily  be  made  good  in  money  by  the 
changes  that  we  shall  propose  in  the  system  of  out-door  re- 
lief. 
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II. 

POOH  HELIEF. 

The  second  part  of  our  report  relates  to  the  sulqect  of  poor- 
relief  in  general.  We  shall  begin  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
method  in  which  the  poor  are  relieved  in  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  then  descril>e  other  systems  of  poor-relief  in  vogue  in 
other  states  and  countries,  and  conclude  with  a discussion  of 
various  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with,  the  subject.  As 
any  view  of  the  (piestion  which  left  out  of  account  private 
charities  would  be  one-sided,  we  shall  include  in  our  report  of 
the  poor-relief  system  of  New  Haven  a summary  of  the  private 
agencies  for  dispensing  charity. 


1.  Poor-Relief  ix  New  Hx^vex. 


s : 


Public  relief  in  New  Haven  is  given  in  five  different  way 
(1)  in  the  shape  of  so-called  outside  relief ; (2)  by  support  at  the 
Hospital ; (3)  by  support  in  the  Insane  Asylums ; {T)  by  support 
in  the  almshouse;  and  (5)  by  giving  labor  to  persons  who  can- 
not ordinarily  command  full  wages  for  their  services,  but  who 


are  paid  by  the  town  for  working  on  the  roads.  This  relief  is 
given  under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1875,  title  15*,  cliapter  II, 
part  I,  §§  1 and  3,  which  provide  as  follows  : 


Sec.  1. — “All  persons,  who  have  not  estate  sufficient  for  their  support, 
and  have  no  relations  of  sufficient  ability  who  are  obliged  by  law  to 
sup])ort  them,  shall  be  provided  for  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
town  where  they  belong  ; and  every  town  shall  maintain  and  supijort 
all  the  poor  inhabitants  belonging  to  it,  whether  residing  in  it  or  in  any 
other  town  in  the  State.” 

“Sec.  3. — The  Selectmen  of  each  town  shall  be  overseers  of  the 
poor,  and  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  jn-ovide  all  articles  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  all  paupers  belonging  to  it.” 
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Out-door  -elief. 


Thus  tlie  selectmen  are  allowed  great  latitude  and  can  give 
relief,  either  in  the  shape  of  out-door  relief,  or  in  the  almshouse, 
or  in  any  other  wav  that  they  see  tit. 

As  administered  in  Xew  Haven,  out-door  relief  is  principally 
given  in  the  form  of  money,  fully  four-tifths  of  the  amount 
thus  s]ient  being  given  in  cash. 

The  method  of  proceeding  is  simple.  Applicants  for  relief 
go  to  the  town  agent’s  office  and  state  their  case.  A record  is 
made  of  their  condition  and  family  histoiw,  and  the  case  is  in- 
vestigated, either  by  a suh-committee  of  the  hoard  of  selectmen, 
or  by  a clerk  in  the  office,  avIio,  however,  has  other  duties  to 
perform  and  does  not  give  his  entire  time  to  this  service.  Snch 
aid  as  jnav  he  allowed  is  given  out  i]i  weekly  or  monthly  orders, 

t o »/  »■  ’ 


Avhich  are  cashed  by  the  town  treasurer.  The  number  of  per- 
sons thus  receiving  relief  has  varied  during  the  live  years 
1882  to  1880  from  1,715  to  about  1,017.  The  nund)er  of  appli- 
cations (i.  e.,  of  ditferent  families)  has  varied  from  081  to  388. 
The  details,  both  of  the  amount  expended  and  of  the  number 
of  cases,  will  he  found  in  the  folloAving  table  : 


Ox(t-Door  Relief  in  New  Haven. 


1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1.  No.  of  individ- 
uals relieved,  __ 

2.  No.  of  applica- 

1017 

1577 

1766 

1514 

1715 

tions 

383 

547 

560 

506 

631 

3.  Amount  spent 

in  cash $19,294.99  $19,288.58  $16,168.45  $18,339.91 

$17,298.90 

Amount  spent  for 

groceries 

99.00 

260.50 

557.25 

1,408.36 

3,190.19 

Amount  spent  for 

fuel * 

Amount  spent  for 

1,230.05 

1,794.30 

1,818.55 

1,632.38 

1,227.80 

shoes  - . - 

209.50 

391.25 

237.00 

296.25 

233.00 

Amount  spent  for 
medicine - 

Amount  spent  for 

1,430.86 

1,426.78 

1,763.49 

1,597.73 

1,968.15 

transportation,  etc. 

647.02 

269.53 

325.47 

199.00 

166.12 

22,966.42 

23,430.94 

20,870.21 

23,473.63 

24,084.16 

Poor  of  otlier  towns, 

board  in  county 
and  other  houses, 

and  sundries, 

2,988.30 

3,634.16 

3,012.13 

3,742.22 

2,605.63 

Totals 

25,954.72 

27,065.10 

23,882.34 

27,215.85  26,689.79 

% 
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The  almshouse  is  situated  on  the  town  farm  and  contains  Aimoiouse. 
accommodations  for  both  sexes.  The  number  of  inmates  ha." 
been  very  steady  for  the  past  nine  years,  having  been  as  fol- 
lows : 


1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1887 


200 

257 

210 

193 

230 

227 

208 

202 

200 


The  present  inmates,  numhering  in  all  187,  are  (listril)uted 
as  folloAvs : s 


Males  over  fifty  years 50 

Females  over  fifty  years 40 

Males  under  fifty  years 42 

Females  under  fifty  years 49 

Children 6 


187 

Of  these,  twelve  are  insane — eight  males  and  four  females. 

It  will  thus  lie  seen  that  a large  percentage  (i.  e.,  about  one- 
half)  of  the  number  of  inmates  ar^  either  aged  or  children,  and 
presumably  unable  to  work  much.  It  is  also  stated  bv  the 
town  agent  that  few  of  the  males  are  ahle-lxxlied  and  that  most 
of  the  ahle-l)odied  persons  are  females  of  dissolute  character. 
The  practice  prevailed  at  one  time  of  sending  persons  who  had 
been  convicted  at  the  city  court  for  minor  offences  to  the  alms- 
house and  thus  mixing  up  those  Avho  Avere  simply  poor  and 
those  AAdio  Avere  A'icious.  That  system  has  fortunately  been 
abandoned  in  the  main,  hut  there  are  still  many  Avomen  there 
Avhose  characteris  had  and  avIio  cannot  hut  exercise  a delete- 
rious influence  upon  the  establishment.  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  at  the  almshouse, 
because  this  institution  does  a great  deal  of  other  Avork,  such  as 
carting  the  garbage  for  the  city  and  carrying  on  its  farm  AAmrk. 
The  Aveekly  cost  is  probably  about  $2.30  per  capita.  The  insti- 
tution appears  to  he  kejAt  in  an  orderly  and  cleanly  manner,  as 
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Pauper  abor. 


i(5  evident  both  bv  wbat  we  have  seen  ourselves  and  by  the 
testimony  of  the  visiting  committee  of  the  United  Workers’ 
Society,  wliicli  devotes  itself  especially  to  inspecting  the  alms- 
honse  and  talking  with  the  inmates. 

sick  an  1 insane.  Little  need  he  said  with  regard,  to  the  care  of  the  poor  in  the 
hospitals  and  insane  asylmns.  These  estahlishments  are  either 
under  the  control  of  private  corporations  or  of  the  State,  and 

the  town  simply  pays  the  hoard  of  its  patients  according  to  the 
regnlar  rates. 

Finally,  a considerable  amonnt  is  given  every  year  in  the 
form  of  wagms,  which  shonld,  proi)erly  si-eaking,  he  classed  with 
the  ]wor-relief,  at  least  in  part,  for  a great  deal  of  the  labor  on 
the  streets  is  i)erformed  by  persons  who  are  either  feeble  or  in- 
dolent and  whom  the  town  thinks  it  wise  to  employ  at  the 
rate  of  a dollar  and  a half  a day  for  three  days  in  the  week, 

rather  than  to  -give  them  relief  without  demanding  work  in 
return. 

We  fnlly  agree  with  the  selectmen  as  to  the  advisability  of 
requiring  work  in  return  for  relief,  wherever  it  can  he  done, 
hnt  there  is  no  donbt  that  the  services  of  these  men  are  greatlv 
overpaid,  and  that  therefore  a wrong  impression  is  produced 
npmi  those  who  read  the  accounts  without  knowing  this  fact. 
It  is  pi  ohahle  that  the  work  done  by  these  laborers  is  not  worth 
more  than  seventy-five  cents  | day.  In  estimating  the  amonnt 
silent  on  poor-relief  by  the  town,  therefore,  we  sho\dd,  properly 
siieaking,  add  in  one-half  of  the  amonnt  spent  on  lalior.  Witli 
this  explanation  we  tind  the  total  anionnf  spent  on  the  poor  by 

the  town  of  Xew  Haven  for  the  year  ending  Tsovember  1st,  to 
l»e  as  follows : ^ ’ 


Poor  lielief  tn  JVeir  Haven. 


1885 

1884* 

1883 

t 

1883 

Outsitle  Poor 

Hospital 

Insane 

Orphan  Asylums  and  Dis- 

pensarv 

Almshouse 

Vz  value  of  Pauper  Labor.. 

S:>5,!»r4.73 

' 5,000.00  ' 

30,110.H4  I 
vm.iu  ' 

' S:2V,0(i;">.10 
oOlO.Ol 

5, (H  10.00  1 
3o,o;it.u 

o,:lT8.:.>2 

> 

5,000.00 
iU.IHiO.OT  ; 
11.70T.77  1 

1 $37,215.85 
5,011.50 
10,040.00 

43,454.55 

13,I>i8.44 

$36,089.79 

0,508.94 

13,109.33 

5,000.00 

33,830.70 

7,054.:i0 

Total 

Si«i,84s.;jr, 

S05,:>67.{tl  I 

$103,610.40 

$93,783.17 

* 11  months. 
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In  order  to  make  a comparison  between  the  system  of  poor- poor  reiiefin  the 
relief  in  our  city  and  that  in  vogue  in  the  rest  of  Connecticut,  statl  ° 
we  have  endeavored  to  secure  information  from  other  towns  of 
the  State.  Our  experience  has  strongly  impressed  us  with  the 
general  laxity  in  the  conduct  of  town  affairs.  We  have  a State 
Board  of  Charities,  to  which,  according  to  the  Act  of  1881,  full 
returns  ought  to  be  made  from  each  of  the  towns  regarding  the 
number  of  paupers  of  all  kinds  supported.  Xevertheless,  this 
Board  was  obliged  to  say,  in  its  report  for  1880 : 

“That  Act  has  been  inoperative  ; no  penalty  is  attached  to  disobedi- 
ence of  it ; with  few  exceptions,  selectmen  have  ignored  it The 

Board  have  no  reason  to  think  that  this  disobedience  arises,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  from  disapproval  of  the  objects  of  the  law,  but  their 
observation  leads  them  to  ascribe  it  chiefly  to  inattention,  indifference, 
and  carelessness.”  (Page  24.) 

All  of  the  returns  that  the  Board  was  aide  to  obtain  were  tbe 
results  of  personal  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  members,  or 
persistent  correspondence  on  the  part  of  its  secretary. 

We  have  had  a similar  experience.  AVe  mailed  early  in  Oc- 
tober circulars  to  the  town  clerk  of  each  of  the  towns  of  the 
State,  enclosing  a stamped  envelope  addressed  to  the  secretary 
of  the  committee.  Of  the  167  circulars  thus  sent  out,  only  (i's 
have  thus  far  (Xovember  Idth)  met  with  an  answer.  In  many 
cases  a second  circular  was  necessary,  before  any  reply  could  be 
obtained.  In  very  few  cases  were  all  of  the  (piestions  of  the 
committee  answered,  though  they  related  to  matters  with  re- 
gard to  which  every  town  should  have  had  full  figures. 

The  statistics  of  any  well-organized  charitable  institution,  such 
as  a hospital  or  an  or])han  asylum,  are  kept  in  vastly  better 
shape  than  the  statistics  relating  to  the  poor-relief  of  the  toAvns 
of  this  State.  In  many  cases  the  reply  tliat  was  received  stated 
that  there  were  no  records  which  would  enable  the  clerk  to 
answer  the  questions.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  annual  printed  report  of  the  selectmen  in 
order  to  obtain  answers.  These  were  made  up  with  no  uni- 
formity and  were  frequently  obscure.  The  custom  seems  to 
prevail  in  many  towns  of  2:»rinting  the  entire  cash  book  of  tbe  se- 
lectmen, item  by  item,  but  not  making  any  classification  which 
will  give  a meaiiing  to  the  figures.  Such  items  as  “ 10  cents 
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for  candv,”  “20  cents  for  Warner’s  Safe  Pills,”  “5  cents  for 
court  plaster  for  Wrs.  Bliss,”  “ 30  cents  for  Rongli  on  Bats,” 
‘‘12  cents  for  one  conil>,”  “14  cents  for  ^ 11).  of  snntf,”  “48 
cents  for  a powder  gun,”  and  “ 15  cents  for  medicine  for  Bar- 
ney Bump,”  are  not  nncomnion,  while  the  item  “ 10  cents  for 
0]ie  woodchuck”  occurs  so  frecpiently  in  some  town  reports  as 
scarcely  to  call  for  comment.  This  result  is  ])erhaps  not  sur- 
prising;, when  we  consider  that  the  entire  care  of  the  ])oor  is  en- 
trusted, except  in  the  towns  of  Bridge]  >ort  and  New  London, 
to  the  selectmen,  who  have  nmneroiis  other  duties  to  perform 
and  cannot  he  expected  to  he  experts  in  accounting  or  in  the 
management  of  the  poor. 

The  results  of  our  investigation  into  the  expenditure  for  out- 
door relief  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  are  as  follows  : 

Thirty-six  towns  gave  in  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1887, 
Slid, 778. 14.  Twenty-one  towns  gave  in  the  vear  ending  Oc- 
tober 1st,  188(5,  .S(53,l<tl.()3.  We  assume  that  the  twentv-one 
towns  returns  for  188t!  would  s])en(l  al>out  tlie  same 

amount  in  1887,  and  have  therefore  add(?d  towtlier  the  returns 
from  both  as  representing  the  probable  expenditure  of  tifty- 
seven  towns.  The  aggregate  po])ulation  of  these  towns  was, 
in  1880,  339,733,  or  54  per  cent,  of  the  ])opulation  of  the  State, 
while  the  total  amount  that  they  spent  was  8239,879.77.  As- 
suming that  the  whole  State  spent  in  the  same  proportioii,  the 
amount  expended  would  be  84518,744.(*0.  The  population  of 
the  State  we  estimate  to  have  l)een  on  the  first  of  January, 
188(),  (571,9(55.  This  estimate  is  obtained  bv  taking  the  number 
of  the  children,  enumerated  by  the  school  boards,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  and  multiplying  it  by  the  coefficient 
which  has  for  several  years  been  used  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Xev^  Haven,  namely,  4,410.  Assuming  this  to  be 


the  population,  the  amount  spent  per  ca]>ita  would  be  sixty-tive 
cents  in  the  whole  State.  The  amount  spent  by  the  town  of 
New  Haven  for  the  year  ending  November  1st,  1885,  assuming 
a population  of  70,000,  was  thirty-tive  cents  per  capita,  while 
that  spent  in  1880,  assuming  a population  of  70,(500,  was  thirty- 
three  cents  per  capita. 

Our  returns  to  the  inquiry  regarding  the  immber  of  paupei'S 
have  not  been  as  full  as  those  relating  to  the  amount  spent. 
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Eighteen  towns  altogether  have  given  figures  on  this  subject — 
five  for  1887,  and  the  rest  for  1880.  Assuming  that  the  num- 
bers do  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year,  we  have  added  to- 
gether these  two  returns,  and  thus  obtain,  as  the  number  of 
out-door  paupers  maintained  by  eighteen  towns  (representing  a 
population  of  201,472),  0,812.  These  towns  contain  a popu- 
lation of  a little  less  than  one-third  of  the  State.  If  the  num- 
ber of  out-door  paupers  in  the  whole  State  is  in  the  same  ratio 
to  the  po])ulation  as  in  these  eighteen  towns,  we  probably  have 
about  20,000  persons  thus  supported  in  the  whole  State.  This 
estimate  is  much  higher  than  that  made  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  in  their  re]>ort  for  188(5,  for  they  estimated  the  to- 
tal number  of  poor  of  all  classes  as  only  about  20,000.  Our 
returns,  however,  represent  a po])ulation  of  over  200,000,  while 
theirs  represented  only  97,850.  If  our  figures  are  accurate 
the  average  number  of  out-door  ])oor  in  1,000  of  the  population 
of  the  State  would  be  29.7,  while  in  tlie  town  of  New  Haven 
it  would  be  about  13  2.  Tlie  details  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  : 

OuT-DOOR  Paupers  in  1886  or  1887. 


Towns. 

Population 
in  ISSO. 

I’aupcTs 
in  ISSfj. 

Piiu])ers 
in  issv. 

Brid^report 

29,148 

1,230 

Colebrocdv  

1448 

12 

Derby  

11,650 

3.')2 

Farniineton 

B.017 

76 

Hartford 

42,551 

2.182 

Huntington  

2,499 

33 

Lisbon 

630 

4 

Marlborough . . _ . 

391 

4 

Middletield 

928 

12 

Montvilie 

2.664 

20 

Norwalk 

13,956 

l,4o0 

Norwich 

21,143 

316 

Old  Saybrook 

1,302 

15 

New  Hayen 

62,882 

1,017 

Oxford  

1,120 

14 

Southington 

5,411 

59 

Union 

539 

11 

Wolcott 

493 

5 

2,996 

3,816 

• 

2,996 

18  Towns  

201,472 

6,812 

The  following  table,  copied  from  the  'report  of  Henry  C. 
White,  Esq.,  to  the  Tax-payers’  Association,  which  was  prepared 
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in  1886,  shows  the  comparative  amounts  spent  by  twelve  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  State  on  all  kinds  of  relief  : 


City. 

Population. 

Gross  Expense 
for  Out-door 
Relief. 

Net  Expense  for 
all  Relief. 

Tax  per  capita 
for  all  Relief. 

New  Haven 

76.000 

138.906.75 

.$98,935.64 

$1.30 

Hartford  

4.5,000 

40,372.84 

93,344.73 

2.07 

Bridgeport 

36,000 

26,.362.62 

37,278.04 

1.03 

Waterbury 

28,000 

12.919.58 

22.664.30 

.81 

Norwich 

25,000 

23,593.75 

38,694.68 

1.54 

Meriden . _ . 

25,000 

12.094.53 

18,680.-24 

.74 

New  Britain 

17,000 

15.072.09 

23,651.64 

1.39 

.62 

Norwalk _ _ . 

16,000 

3,723.81 

9.939.20 

Danbury, _ 

15,000 

4,807.51 

10.977.35 

.73 

Derby _ , 

15,00(» 

6,9.59.16 

12.262.63 

.82 

New  London 

12,000 

5,7.50.77 

13.3.*^4,39 

1.11 

Stamford  

14,000 

8,398.08 

not  ascertained 

324,000  : 

§198,961.49  1 

$379,812.84 

$1.22 

“If  we  divide  $198,961.49,  the  footing  of  the  out-door  relief 
column,  by  324,000,  the  footing  of  the  population  column,  we 
shall  have  sixty-one  cents  as  the  average  tax  upon  each  inhabit- 
ant of  these  cities  and  towns  for  out-door  relief.  ” 

Thus,  while  the  total  amount  spent  on  relief  of  all  kinds 
in  Xew  Haven  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  average,  the  ex- 
penditure on  out-door  relief,  as  well  as  the  number  of  recipi- 
ents, compare  favorably  with  the  figures  for  the  rest  of  the  State. 
We  believe,  too,  that  the  general  management  of  the  poor  by 
our  selectmen  and  their  book-keeping  are  efficient  relatively  to 
the  practice  in  other  towns.  The  State  Board  of  Charities, 
in  their  report  for  1886,  stated  that  the  re|iort  from  Hew  Haven 
was  the  most  satisfactory  one  received  in  reply  to  tlieir  cir- 
cular. Yet  if  we  compare  our  expenditure  with  that  of  other 
cities  in  other  States,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  shtjll 
find  that  we  have  less  cause  for  congratulation,  and  that  a 
great  deal  might  still  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
while  the  statistics  relating  to  poor-relief,  though  fairly  well 
collected  in  our  town,  are  not  so  classified  as  to  be  made  avail- 
able without  a great  deal  of  labor.  The  facts  that  we  have 
obtained  had,  in  many  cases,  to  be  workiid  out  at  a considerable 
expenditure  of  time,  when  a different  system  of  keeping  the 
books  would  have  made  them  available  at  all  times  with  very 
little  trouble  to  the  clerks  of  the  office. 

Ha*?Z  New  Haven  is  fully  equipped  with  private  oi’ganizations  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  agencies  of  voluntary  poor  relief 


may  be  divided  into  three  classes : (1)  institutions,  (2)  societies 
providing  for  the  care  of  the  poor  in  their  houses,  and  (3)  the 
churches.  With  regard  to  the  first  class.  Hew  Haven  has, 
first  of  all,  its  hosjutal,  which  has  accommodations  for  about  I3u 
patients.  Most  of  the  patients  pay  something  for  their  board, 
the  funds  of  the  hospital  not  being  sufficient  to  take  any  con- 
siderable number  as  pure  charity  patients.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, excepting  that  of  the  seamen,  who  are  paid  for  by  the 
United  States,  does  the  amount  paid  equal  the  amount  spent 
upon  the  patients.  The  Hew  Haven  Hospital  receives  alto- 
gether five  classes  of  patients : (1)  seamen,  paid  for  by  the 
United  States  Government ; (2)  soldier  patients,  paid  for  by 
the  State  of  Connecticut ; (3)  patients  paid  for  by  the  towns  ; 
(4)  self-paying  patients ; and  (5)  charity  patients. 

The  orplians  are  provided  for  by  two  asylums — one  organ 
ized  in  1833  under  Protestant  management,  the  other  oi’ganized 
in  1865  under  the  management  of  Catholic  Sisters.  In  addition 
to  this,  two  churches  have  homes  for  aged  and  indigent  women, 
the  First  Church  and  Trinity  Church.  Finally,  the  Home  for 
the  Friendless,  organized  in  1866,  provides  shelter  for  helpless 
women  of  all  classes. 

Among  the  societies  organized  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
ting aid  at  the  houses  of  tlie  poor  may  be  mentioned,  first  of 
all,  the  Aid  Society,* which  was  founded  in  1864.  The  chief 
work  of  this  society  consists  in  distributing  coal  to  the  poor. 
It  also  distributes  a little  in  the  way  of  provisions  and  clothina’. 
It  is  organized  by  wards,  each  ward  having  its  own  board  of 
visitors.  The  United  Workers  Society,  organized  in  1872  and 
incorporated  in  1873,  carries  on  its  charitable  work  in  five 
departments.  It  includes  (1)  an  almshouse  visiting  committee  ; 
(2)  an  employment  bureau,  which  gives  work  to  poor  women, 
pays  them  for  the  work,  and  then  sells  the  articles  that  they 
have  made  ; (3)  the  Boys’  Club,  which  is  open  during  the  win 
ter  months  in  the  basement  of  the  old  State  House,  and 
furnishes  a iiseful  place  for  recreation  and  reading  to  the 
numerous  news-boys  and  boot-blacks  who  would  otherwise  be 
upon  the  street ; (4)  a committee  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
poor,  which  visits  the  poor  at  their  houses  and  furnishes  them 
with  aid  ; and  (5)  a sewing  school  for  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren, which  is  kept  open  from  September  until  July.  The 
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Mothers’  Aid  Society,  originally  established  under  the  name  of 
the  lieila  Day  Nursery,  organized  in  1883,  is  intended  to  sup- 
ply a convenient  place  in  which  women  who  are  obliged  to 
work  for  their  living  can  leave  their  children  during  the  day 
time.  It  also  has  a bureau  for  providing  work  for  women,  and 
has  furnished  during  the  past  year  work  to  the  value  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  Provision  is  made  for  the  sick  poor  by  the 
ISew  Haven  Dispensary — a private  society  incoi’porated  in  1872, 
which  cares  annually  for  about  four  thousand  cases.  The  chil- 
dien  of  the  ])oor  are  cared  for  hy  the  Free  Kindergarten  Society, 
uhich  aims  to  take  children  at  an  age  at  which  they  especially 
need  skillful  and  careful  instruction,  hut  before  they  are  able 
to  go  to  school.  Such  children  are  necessarily  neglected,  when 
their  parents  are  at  work,  and  the  Free  Kindergarten,  by  taking 
care  of  them  during  a ])ortion  of  the  day,  makes  it  possible  for 

their  mothers  to  be  earning  money  without  neglecting  their 
lainihes. 

Tlie  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  lias  Immches  in  all  the  Catho- 
lic churches.  The  object  of  tliis  society  is  to  render  help  to  the 
sick  and  poor,  and  its  work  is  carried  on  l>y  means  of  visitors. 
Tlie  three  Jewish  Benevolent  societies  that  are  organized  intlie 
Jewish  churches  take  entire  charge  of  the  poor  of  their  confession. 
Ihe  different  ]>osts  of  the  Grrand  Army  of  the  Republic  care  for 
old  soldiers  wlio  are  in  distress,  whether  they  belong  to  an  army 
post  or  not,  and  wherever  they  may  come  from.  The  Ladies’  Sea- 
men’s Friend  Society  is  organized  for  the  improvement  of  sailors, 
who  find  at  the  Seamen’s  Bethel  a reading  room  and  a lodging 
house,  in  which  they  are  free  from  the  temjitations  that  otherwise 
lieset  the  mariner  as  soon  as  he  touclies  land.  Finally,  we  have 
the  Organized  Charities  Association,  originally  founded  under 
the  name  of  the  Board  of  Associated  Cliarities,  which  is  in- 
tended to  systematize  the  charitable  work  of  the  whole  citv. 
It  fuinishes  a kind  of  clearing-house,  in  wliich  the  different 
piivate  societies  can  obtain  information  regarding  any  appli- 
cant for  relief.  It  keeps  a strict  record  of  such  applicants  on 
the  card  system,  and  employs  a permanent  agent  who  devotes 
all  of  his  time  to  the  work.  In  addition  to  this  it  has  a wood- 
}aid,  in  which  it  supplies  labor  to  those  temporarily  out  of  em- 
ployment and  to  tramps ; also  a laundry,  in  order  to  supply 
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work  to  women.  Any  traveler  can  obtain  a night’s  lodging 
and  his  meals  by  doing  a moderate  amount  of  work  in  the 
wood-yard  or  the  laundry  in  return  for  it. 

t,'  c 

We  have  sought  for  information  regarding  the  work  of 
these  various  societies,  hut  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
full  returns.  Many  very  important  ones  have  made  no  reply 
to  our  inquiries.  The  ten  with  regard  to  which  we  have  fig- 
ures show  an  aggregate  expenditure  for  the  poor,  not  counting 
the  cost  of  salaries  in  such  institutions  as  the  Organized  Chari- 
ties  Association,  of  about  823,500. t>0. 

It  should  be  said  in  explanation  of  these  figures,  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  give  the  amount  expended,  as  far  as  derived  from 
the  gifts  of  the  charitable,  or  from  endowments,  or  special  a])- 
propriations  not  derived  from  New  Haven.  We  have,  there- 
fore, not  counted  the  contributions  of  the  town,  nor  the  amount 
paid  for  the  board  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  and  orphan 
asylum. 

As  regards  the  churches,  almost  every  church  seems  to  do 
something  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  generally  confining  its 
work  to  the  members  of  its  own  congregation.  We  have 
received  exact  returns  from  thirty-two  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions. Adding  these  together  and  making  estimates  for  several 
churches  with  regard  to  which  we  have  ap]U'oximate  figures, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  amount  of  charity  distributed  through 
these  agencies  is  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. 


2.  Othek  Systems  of  Public  Relief. 

No  fair  opinion  can  be  foianed,  either  of  the  merits  of  our 
own  system,  or  of  the  desiralhlity  of  making  changes,  without  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  done  elsewhere.  Of  the  various  forms 
of  poor-relief,  however,  that  which  is  commonly  called  out-door 
relief  is  the  one  with  regard  to  which  there  exists  the  greatest 
difficulty.  We  have,  accordingly,  in  enquiring  into  other  sys- 
tems of  poor-relief,  devoted  especial  attention  to  that  form, 
while  fiillv  recognizing  that  everv  svsteiii  should  take  account 
of  all  the  different  forms  that  may  lie  used,  and  should  operate 
them  in  harmony  with  one  another. 
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In  our  own  country  tliere  is  a considerable  diversity  in  the 
detai  ot  nianagement  but  bttle  difference  in  principle,  except- 
ing tiiat  in  tlie  Southern  States  out-dooi-  relief  seems  to  be  little 
known  In  the  Northern  States,  however,  it  is  commonly  rec- 
ognized as  a part  of  the  system.  In  some  states  the  relief  is 
distributed  liy  the  officers  of  the  towns  ; in  others  by  those  of 
the  counties.  In  our  own  State,  as  already  seen,  the  towns  are 
obliged  to  support  those  of  their  inhaliitants  who  are  unable 
to  support  themselves.  In  Xew  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
ont-door  relief  can  be  legally  given  only  under  two  considera- 
tions ; (1)  to  persons  who  are  not  in  a condition  to  be  removed 

0 the  almshouse,  and  (2)  in  cases  in  which  the  disability  is 

likel,v  to  be  temporary.  In  some  States  there  is  a special  bmrd 

ot  visrtors  who  investigate  the  cases  that  are  relieved ; in  others 

here  IS  none.  (See  a paper  by  Hon.  Seth  Low  in  the  Eeport  of 

the  Eighth  Annual  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
1^81,  p.  151).  ’ 

In  England  the  system  is  very  similar  to  that  prevailing  in 
most  parts  of  our  country ; in  fact,  onr  system  is  directly  de- 
rived from  that  of  England.  There,  too,  both  out-door  and  in- 
door relief  are  recognized,  and  the  probhmi  of  out-door  relief  is 
still  an  important  one,  though  its  abuses  are  not  nearly  as  oreat 
as  they  formerly  were.  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is 
m the  hands  of  boards  of  guardians,  who  are  unpaid  officials, 
elected  for  each  poor  law  union.  They  are  all  under  the 
sii]jervision  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Applications  for  relief  are  made  to  the  board  of  guardians 
who  determine  the  amount  to  be  given.  The  investigation  of 
cases  18  done  by  a salaried  official  called  the  relieving  officer. 

The  present  condition  of  the  administi-ation  of  the  poor  in 
England  can  be  seen  from  some  ffgnres  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  year  ending  March, 

1 he  mean  number  of  in-door  paupers  for  the  year  ending 
ady  Day,  1887,  was  188,-Hl:,  or  6.8  per  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  mean  number  of  out-door  paupers  was  607,622,  or 
21.8  per  thousand  (page  234).  The  exjiense  in  maintenance 
for  the  half  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1886  (the  figures  for  1887 
not  _).et  being  leturned),  was  953,-135  pounds.  The  expense  of 
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out-door  relief  was  1,242,886  pounds  (page  301).  The  expense 
in  maintenance,  it  should  be  stated,  includes  not  onlv  the  work- 
houses  proper,  but  also  certain  institutions  for  the  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  and  idiots  under  the  control  of  the  guardians,  and  also  a 
small  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  paupers  in  institutions  not 
under  their  control. 

Thus  the  expense  of  out-door  relief  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
in-door  relief,  taking  the  whole  of  England  together.  As 
might  be  supposed,  however,  the  proportion  between  the  in- 
door and  out-door  paupers  varies  very  much  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  tlie  metropolis,  in  which  the  supervision  of 
the  guardians  is  most  strict,  the  number  of  in-door  paupers  for 
the  year  ending  March  25,  1887,  was  55,313,  or  13.3  per  thou- 
sand, while  the  number  of  out-door  paupers  was  49,118,  or  11.8 
per  thousand.  Thus  the  number  of  in-door  paupers  in  the  me- 
tropolis is  greater  than  that  of  ont-door  paupers  (page  236). 
We  shall  find  a similar  difference,  attributable  to  similar  causes, 
if  we  compare  the  different  years.  In  1849,  for  instance,  the 
ratio  of  indoor  paupers  in  all  England  to  population  was  7.7  per 
thousand ; in  1887  it  was  6.8.  The  ratio  of  out-door  paupers 
was,  in  1849,  55  per  thousand ; in  1887,  21.8  per  thousand. 
(Page  234.)  If  we  take  the  metropolis  alone,  we  find  that  the 
ratio  in  1862  of  in-door  paupers  was  10.3  per  thousand;  in  1887, 
13.3,  while  the  ratio  of  out-door  paupers  in  1862  was  24  jier 
thousand  and  in  1887,  11.8  (page  236). 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  is  obvious.  It 
shows  that,  taking  the  comitry  as  a wlutle,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  cut  down  out-door  relief  at  the  expense  of  in-door  re- 
lief, and  that  the  better  the  law  is  carried  out,  the  more  nearlv 
this  result  is  reached.  The  great  difference  between  the  ratio 
of  in-  to  out-door  paupers  in  London  and  in  the  country  at  large 
is  probably  due  to  a more  efficient  execution  of  the  law.  Mr. 
^ allance,  the  clerk  of  the  Guardians  for  Whitechapel,  said  that 
twenty  years  ago  the  Whitechapel  Union  had  about  five  thoi;- 
sand  out-door  paupers,  while  at  the  present  time  there  were  but 
about  ten.  The  Laiion  contains  about  73,000  souls,  and  this  re- 
sult he  attributed  mainly  to  the  strict  execution  of  the  law.  It 
might  possibly  be  thought  that  these  figures,  showing  a decrease 
in  pauperism,  do  not  represent  any  real  decrease  in  miserv.  Of 
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course  statistics  of  misery,  as  sncli,  are  not  to  be  liad,  bnt  it 
should  be  remembered  that  no  one  has  any  riglit  in  England  to 
complain,  if  be  snifers  for  the  lack  of  the  necessities  of  life,  iii- 
asmncli  as  eyery  poor  person  has  an  absolute  legal  right  to  re- 
lief. Some  years  ago  there  occurred  a case  in  \yliicb  this  was 
tested  before  the  courts.  A woman  went  to  a relieyintr  oiiieer 
and  asked  him  in  an  insulting  manner  for  relief.  He  put  her 
olf  and  told  her  to  come  again  in  the  aftm-noon.  In  the  after- 
noon she  came  again  and  was  eyen  more  insolent  than  in  the 
morning,  and  he  again  told  her  to  wait  till  the  following  day. 
She  complained  of  her  treatment ; the  IMarqnis  of  Towiislieiid 
interested  himself  in  the  ease  from  motiyi-s  of  philanthropy,  and 
an  action  was  brought  against  the  relieying  officer  for  failure 
to  execute  the  law.  Tlie  magistrate  tined  him  forty  shillings 
The  case  was  ajqiealed  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  Hoard  of  CTiiardians  himself  appeared  as  a witness 
in  fayor  of  the  relieying  officer,  hut  the  decision  was  confirmed 
without  giying  the  defense  a chance  to  he  heard.  This  case 
is  (pioted  in  Gleivs  Poor  Law  Oi-ders,  page  234,  and  is  known 
as  the  case  of  Clark  ys.  Joslin. 

Thus  the  principle  of  obligatory  poor  i-elief  preyails  in  Eng- 
land as  here,  but  the  administration  of  the  system  is  entrusted 
to  a hoard  chosen  for  that  express  purpose,  aided  by  paid  offi- 
cials, and  subject  to  the  superyision  of  the  imperial  goyernment. 
This  superyision,  which  is  yery  strict,  is  exercised  by  inspectors 
who  make  a personal  yisitation  of  the  difi'erent  poor-law  unions, 
to  see  that  the  ])royisions  of  the  law  are  complied  with. 


Prance  presents  a marked  contrast  to  England,  in  that  no 
one  is  held  to  have  a right  to  demand  relief  of  the  State  or 
town,  excepting  in  two  cases  : (1)  Foundlings  and  abandoned 
children,  (2)  Insane  people. 

There  are  special  institutions  in  France  for  the  care  of  the 
orphans,  the  insane,  the  sick,  and  the  aged,  hut  there  are  no 
almshouses,  as  there  are  in  our  country  and  in  England,  in 
which  any  poor  person  can  demand  to  he  supported.  The 
only  institutions  in  which  such  relief  can  he  obtained  are  the 
so-called  “depots  de  mendicite.”  These  are,  however,  not 
exclusively  or  in  the  main  almshouses,  hut  contain,  generally 
speaking,  three  classes  of  inmates  : (1)  those  condemned  by  a 
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court,  who,  having  served  their  regular  sentence  in  a jail,  are 
required  to  spend  in  the  institution  an  additional  time,  usually 
equal  at  least  to  the  time  of  their  confinement  in  the  jail  ; 
(2)  those  who,  having  been  arrested  as  vagabonds,  are  sent  by 
the  police  without  the  sentence  of  a court ; (3)  those  who  are 
simply  superannuated  and  are,  as  it  were,  self-committed.  In 
the  case  of  the  first  class,  the  term  of  confinement  is  fixed  ; 
in  the  case  of  the  second,  they  are  allowed  to  leave  as  soon,  as 
there  seems  to  be  a likelihood  of  their  supporting  themselves 
or  obtaining  the  means  of  livelihood  in  an  honest  way. 

Out-door  relief  is  administered  by  special  officers,  and  has 
always  been  separated  from  that  given  in  establishments.  Be- 
fore the  Bevolution  it  was  mainly  dispensed  by  the  religious 
orders,  who  obtained  the  means  for  it  from  the  income  of 
their  endowments.  These  endowments  were  confiscated  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Bevolution,  and  the  old  patrimony  of  the 
poor  was  thus  destroyed.  It  has,  however,  been  gradually 
restored,  at  least  in  part,  so  that  a large  portion  of  what  is 
given  in  poor  relief  in  France  comes  from  legacies  or  the  gifts 
of  the  charitable.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a regular  tax  of 
ten  per  cent.,  which  is  added  to  the  price  of  tickets  to  thea- 
ters, balls,  etc.  An  additional  soiirce  of  income  is  derived,  un- 
der the  law  of  1843,  from  the  sale  of  cemetery  lots,  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase  money  going  in  every  case  to  the  com- 
mune, and  one-third  to  the  poor.  The  municipal  councils  gen- 
erally add  to  these  sums  such  amounts  as  they  feel  able  and 
willing  to  give. 

The  management  of  the  outside  poor  is  entrusted  to  a board 
called  the  “ bureau  de  bienfaisance.”  This  consists  of  five  mem- 
bers, who  are  elected  for  a term  of  five  yeai’s,  and  of  whom  one 
goes  out  every  year.  In  addition  to  these,  the  mayor  is  president, 
ex  officio,  and  the  oldest  Catliolic  priest  of  the  town,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Protestant  and  Israelite  clergy,  if  there  are  any 
there,  are  also  members.  The  members  of  this  board  serve 
gratuitously,  and  they  are  invested  with  corj)orate  power,  hav- 
ing the  right  to  hold  property  and  to  receive  legacies.  New 
members  are  appointed  by  the  prefect  out  of  three  nominated 
by  the  existing  board.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  commit- 
tee is  entirely  independent  of  popular  election  and  constitutes 
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almost  a close  corporation.  Such  committees  do  not  exist  in 
all  the  towns  of  France.  In  1871 — the  year  for  which  the  lat- 
est  investigation  has  been  made — there  were  13,367  of  them 
established  in  towns  containing  21,931,881  inhabitants  out  of 
a total  of  36,102,921.  The  total  expenditure  of  these  boards  ag- 
gregated 31,014,253  francs,  or  about  $6,202,850.  No  figures 
were  obtained  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  whole  of  this  sum  was 
distributed,  but  of  the  16,112,683  francs  48  cents  distributed  by 
the  boards  which  had  an  income  of  over  10,000  francs,  it  was 
found  that  12,082,596  francs  were  distributed  in  kind — i.  e., 
for  food,  fuel,  clothing,  medical  assistance,  etc.,  while  only 
1,672,226  were  distributed  in  money.  The  rest  was  spent  for 
the  cost  of  administration  and  for  various  contributions  to  pub 
lie  institutions.  (Reitzenstein,  A rmengesetzgebung  Frank- 
reichs,  page  164.) 

The  average  expenditure  per  capita  of  the  population  for 
the  whole  of  France  was,  in  the  year  1871,  but  17  cents,  and 
this  was  a particularly  unfavorable  year  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tress produced  by  the  war  with  Germany  (page  170).  The 
general  features  of  the  French  system  an;  thus  described  by  a 
German  author : 

“ French  poor-relief  rests,  in  the  main,  upon  the  co-operation  of  all 
elements  of  society,  viz  : private  charity  which  is  mainly  ecclesiastical, 
and  public  charity,  which  is  j^artly  obligatory  hut  mainly  voluntary,  in 
which,  in  turn,  the  state  and  the  department  unite,  and  the  income  ob- 
tained from  the  endowments  of  the  past  is  combined  with  the  gifts 
of  the  living  generation ; it  forms  on  the  whole  a well-ordered  organ- 
ism, though  in  detail  one  and  another  thing  may  be  missed  on  account 
of  the  limitations  of  all  human  institutions  : the  care  of  the  poor  is,  as 
lias  been  well  said,  entrusted  to  the  interest  and  the  benevolence  of 
French  society.”  (Bitzer,  Das  Recht  auf  Armenpflege  und  die  Freizti- 
gigkeit,  p.  40.  Quoted  in  Reitzenstein,  p.  200.) 

The  chief  faults  of  tlie  French  system  seem  to  lie  in  the  in- 

A/ 

ecpiality  of  poor-relief  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  on 
account  of  its  voluntary  character.  But  many  wdio  have  stud- 
ied the  subject,  notably  Maurice  Block,  the  distinguished 
French  statistician,  attribute  the  lack  of  poverty  in  France 
very  largely  to  the  correct  principles  upon  which  poor-relief 
is  there  administered.  (Reitzenstein,  page  200.) 
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In  Germany  we  find  an  entirely  different  set  of  institutions,  Eiberfeid 
There  the  general  duty  of  the  state  to  care  for  the  poor  is  rec- 
ognized, as  it  is  in  England,  but  the  method  of  execution  is 
quite  different.  It  is  impossible  to  sj)eak,  however,  of  a single 
German  system,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a great  diversity  iii  the 
different  states  composing  the  German  Empire.  One  system 
has,  however,  obtained  such  importance  and  been  so  distin- 
guished for  its  favorable  results,  that  we  may  fairly  describe 
it  as  a type  of  the  most  advanced  German  practice  in  the  mat- 
ter of  poor-relief.  We  allude  to  the  so  called  Elberfeld 
system. 

This  system  originated,  as  its  name  implies,  in  the  town  of 
Elberfeld,  a city  of  Western  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Wnpper. 

It  is  a city  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  at  the  present  day,  who 
earn  their  living  largely  by  manufacturing.  The  industries 
carried  on  there  are  mainly  textile.  Bleaching  is  especially 
favored  by  the  clear  water  of  the  Wnpper,  but  a great  many 
other  allied  branches  of  manufacture  are  practiced  there  also, 
especially  in  silk,  half  silk,  wool,  and  cotton.  There  also  dye- 
ing establishments,  chemical  manufactories,  carpet-weaving 
establishments,  and  so  on.  It  is  a city  which  has  grown  rap- 
idly during  the  century,  the  inhabitants  numbering  in  1800, 

11,000;  in  1852,  50,000;  in  1875,  80,000;  and  in  1885, 

106,000.  The  city  is  exceedingly  ])rosperous,  but  inasmuch  as 
a good  many  of  its  industries  are  dependent  upon  the  fashion, 
it  is  subject  to  occasional  crises,  in  which  the  number  of  the 
poor  increases  rapidly. 

The  Elberfeld  system  originated  in  the  year  1853.  Like 
most  important  inventions,  however,  it  was  preceded  l)y  numer- 
ous abortive  attempts  which  gradually  led  up  to  it.  Before 
1800  the  care  of  the  poor  was  left  entirely  to  the  churches.  In 
that  year  it  was  felt  that  a l)etter  system  ought  to  be  introduced, 
and  a committee  of  six  citizens  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  city  poor-relief.  They  very  soon  found  the  task  too  great 
for  such  a small  number,  and  in  1812  the  members  of  the  board 
were  increased  to  sixteen  and  were  assisted  by  32  visitors. 

Each  visitor  had  at  that  time  on  an  average  twelve  families  to 
look  after.  The  funds  were  raised  by  subscription,  not  by  taxa- 
tion. In  1816  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a central  board  of  chari- 
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ties,  wliieli  sliould  have  the  entire  matter  in  its  iiands.  Inasmneh 
as  this  eompetition  wonld  have  taken  tiie  whole  poor-relief  out 
of  the  hands  of  tlie  chnrehes,  it  was  strongly  opposed  hy  them. 
They  found,  however,  that  they  were  nne(pial  to  the  task  of 
providing  for  the  great  increase  of  poverty  which  occurred  in 
that  vear,  and  aecordinglv  in  ISIS  the  central  hoard  was  estah- 
lished,  and  the  chnrehes  were  re(piired  to  tnrn  over  to  it  their 
incomes  from  foundations  left  for  charitahle  ])nrposes.  What- 
ever was  needed,  in  addition  to  this  and  to  volnntary  contrilm- 
tions,  was  made  np  by  the  city.  They  still  objected  to  laying 
a s])ecial  tax  for  the  ])oor,  having  before  them  the  disastrous 
exam])Ie  of  England,  and  believing  that  to  snp])ort  the  poor  by 
taxation  wonld  encourage  |)an])erism.  The  board  which  was 
constitnted  in  ISIS  consisted  of  ten  members  under  the  presi- 
denev  of  the  mavor,  and  was  aided  bv  Ei  visitors.  It  1S41  it 

t,  ♦ t 

was  reorganized,  the  nnmber  of  the  board  was  raised  to  twentv, 
the  city  was  divided  into  ten  districts  and  fifty  (jiiarters,  and  a 
a %dsitor  was  appejinted  for  each  cpiarter.  The  poor  increased 
and  with  them  the  expense,  and  in  1S43  the  city  began  to  raise 

funds  bv  taxation.  Still  it  was  felt  that  the  relief  was  exoi'bi- 

• ' 

taut  and  the  whole  system  nnsatisfactorA , and  it  was  actnally 
proposed  in  1S50  to  go  back  again  to  the  old  system  of  church 
charity.  This  was  carried  out  as  res])ects  one  church,  the 
Lutheran,  which  undertook  to  care  for  all  the  ])0(^r  of  its  own 
confession  and  did  so  for  two  years,  from  1852  to  1854.  It 
found,  however,  that  it  was  not  able  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
and  gave  np  the  attempt  after  the  introduction  of  the  neAV 
svstem.  This  occurred,  as  already  stated,  in  1853.  Under  the 

ft  i' 

new  rules  the  care  of  the  })oor  Avas  under  the  control  of  a small 
central  board.  The  citv  Avas  divided  into  tAventA’-six  districts, 

f V y 

each  one  having  a district  chairman.  Under  them  Avere  364 
visitors,  or  fourteen  in  each  district.  This  nund)er  resulted 
from  the  rule  that  each  Ausitor  should  have  at  the  most  four 
cases  to  look  after.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  visitor  could 
give  help  at  once ; otherAvise  only  on  thti  vote  of  the  district 
committee.  The  district  committee,  consisting  of  the  fourteen 
visitors  of  the  district  and  of  the  chairman,  Avas  to  meet  every 
fortnight  and  to  vote  aid  only  for  a fortnight  at  a time.  Tims 
every  case  had  to  be  overhauled  once  in  Iavo  Aveeks,  and  it  Avas 
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ini])0ssible  to  alloAv  it  to  run  on  indetinitely  for  lack  of  super- 
vision. Every  A'isitor  AA'as  also  required  to  A’isit  each  one  of  the 
families  under  his  charge  once  a fortnight  and  to  hand  over  in 
person  Avhatever  Avas  given.  The  central  board  consists  of  eight 
members,  four  of  them  members  of  the  citv  council  and  four 
of  them  citizeihs.  All  are  appointed  hy  tlie  city  council,  2 
of  the  Ke^'ulations.)  Thev  hold  office  for  tliree  years.  The 
visitors  and  district  chairmen  are  likeAvise  elected  Inr  tliree 
years  by  the  city  council  iqion  the  nomination  of  the  central 
board.  EA'ery  A’oter  is  obliged  to  accept  such  othce  if  it  is 
tendered  him,  though  he  receiA'es  ika  comjiensation  for  it. 

This  same  system  has  noA\-  been  introduced  into  a nnmber 
of  German  cities,  and  among  them  into  Leipzig.  A\diere  Amur  com- 
mittee made  a personal  investigation  into  its  practical  Avorkings. 
The  rule  there  is  that  the  district  committees  meet  eAmrv  furt- 
night  on  a Eriday.  Thev  are  obliged  to  keep  a careful  record 
of  tlie  attendance  of  members,  stating  in  the  case  of  those  absent 

c?  ^ 

AA'hether  they  are  excused  or  not.  The  visitors  then  make  their 
recommendations  for  aid  and  tlie  vote  of  the  board  is  entered 
upon  a projier  blaidv  and  sent  to  the  central  office.  This  office 
makes  a transcript  of  the  vote  and  does  the  necessary  clerical 
Avork  and  then  puts  up  in  a little  bag  the  amount  of  relief  to  be 
given  out  by  each  visitor.  If  it  is  to  be  given  in  cash,  the 
money  is  put  into  the  bag ; if  in  orders  for  bread  or  c<xil  or 
provisions  or  clothing,  the  necessary  orders  are  put  in.  These 
bags  are  sent  around  on  the  folloAving  day  to  each  one  of  the 
visitors,  and  he  then  distributes  the  alms  to  the  recipients,  Avho 
come  to  his  house  to  take  their  share,  unless  thev  are  pliA’sicallv 
incapacitated.  A very  accurate  record  is  kept  of  every  pauper ; 
in  fact  each  one  has  a book  especially  devoted  to  him,  in  Avdiich 
are  entered  the  ansAvers  that  he  gives  to  no  less  than  thirty-tAvo 
(piestions  respecting  his  origin,  means  of  snjiport,  family  rela- 
tions, etc.  If  a pauper  ceases  to  receive  aid  from  the  tOA\*n,  this 
book  is  tiled  in  the  central  office  and  is  ready  to  be  referred  to, 
in  case  the  person  again  makes  application.  A complete  record 
is  also  kept  of  the  amount  that  is  given  to  each  applicant. 

This  system  meets  Avith  the  Avarm  approval  of  those  Avho 
have  the  execution  of  it.  Tavo  advantages  are  claimed  for 
it:  (1)  economy;  (2)  beneticent  moral  and  economic  results 
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for  the  persons  aided.  With  regard  to  the  former  ad- 
vantages the  tignres  are  eloquent.  In  Elberfeld  the  average 
expense  per  capita  of  the  population  for  out-door  relief  during 
the  seven  years  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  system  was 
seventy  cents.  During  the  fwenty-iive  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  system  it  was  thirty-eight  cents.  The  average  numher 
of  persons  per  mille  cannot  be  ascertained  for  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  introduction  of  the  system,  but  from  1855  to  1882 

It  diminished  from  57.5  ]ier  mille  to  22.6.  At  times  it  even 
ran  as  low  as  11.4  in  1874. 

The  experience  in  Leipzig  has  been  similar.  The  system 
has  only  been  introduced  there  since  1881.  In  the  year  before 
the  ehange,  namely,  1880,  there  were  14,575  out-door  paupers. 
Ill  1885  there  were  0,277,  though  during  that  period  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  from  140,000  to  170,000.  The  expenses 
decreased  from  1870  to  1882  by  over  one  hundred  thousand 

marks.  (Buhmert,  Das  Arnienwesen  in  77  Deiitschen  Stadteii 
page  102.) 

The  moral  and  economic  effects  cannot  be  expressed  in  figures. 
The  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  system  is  that  the  visitors 
shall  go  to  the  houses  of  the  poor  fre<(uently,  and  that  they 
shall  advise  them,  help  them,  direct  them  where  to  find  work, 
look  after  their  household  arrangements,  encourage  them  to  be 
cleanly,  honest  and  industrious,  and  make  them  feel  they  have 
a friend  in  whom  they  can  trust.  From  the  strictness  with 
which  the  visitors  themselves  are  supervised,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  they  perform  their  duties  well,  and  this  is  indeed  the  gen- 
eral verdict  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  system. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  system  is  the  very  large  number 
of  visitors  required.  The  rule  is  always  to  give  each  one  at  the 
most  four  families  to  look  after,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in 
a large  city  like  Leipzig  the  number  of  visitors  is  no  less  than 
4f)4.  If  a similar  system  were  to  be  introduced  into  IS’ew 
Haven,  and  the  numbm-  of  families  aided  by  the  town  were  the 

same  as  at  jiresent  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  about  95 
visitors. 


3.  The  Effects  of  Out-dooe  Relief. 

This  sketch  of  systems  of  poor-relief  shows  that  there  is  a Experience  at 
strong  tendency,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany,  towards 
the  restriction  of  out-door  relief.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
far  to  seek.  In  England,  especially,  the  pauper  system  of  the 
last  centuary  led  to  such  abuses  that  the  whole  country  was 
threatened  with  ruin,  and  although  the  introduction  and  exten- 
sion of  out-door  relief  had  been  largely  the  result  of  philan- 
thropic views,  its  effect  was  to  enormously  increase  the  burden 
of  taxation,  to  demoralize  the  officials,  to  disorganize  industry, 
and  to  greatly  deteriorate  the  laboring  classes.  It  led  to  improvi- 
dent marriages,  a large  increase  in  the  paiijier  jiojnilation,  a 
general  lowering  of  wages,  and  intense  suffering  on  the  part  of 
the  laborers  who  still  retained  too  much  self-respect  to  ask  aid 
of  the  parish.  The  evil  had  reached  such  proportions  that 
some  reform  became  absolutelv  necessarv,  and  that  instituted 
in  1834  accordingly  aimed  to  reduce  out-door  relief  to  a mini- 
mum and  to  require,  as  far  as  possible,  that  those  in  need  of 
aid  should  go  to  the  workhouse. 

The  evils  in  England  were  exaggerated  bv  lax  administration  views  oi  oyer 

, , PIT  ^ ~~  *'  seers  of  the 

and  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  political  economy,  but  it  is  remark- 
able  that  these  e\41s  have  been  found  to  exist  in  every  place 
that  administers  out-door  relief,  and  that  those  who  have  the 
most  to  do  with  the  subject  in  our  own  coiintrv  are  just  as 
outspoken  in  their  appreciation  of  its  dangers  as  were  the 
parlimentarv  committee  that  denounced  the  Eiifflish  svsteni  in 
183J:.  Mr.  Lvinan,  the  superiiitendeut  of  the  AVindhain  Town 
Farin  and  Almshouse,  says,  with  regard  fo  the  system : 

“So  far  as  the  recipients  themselyes  are  concerned,  having  once 
learned  the  fact  that  poverty  and  suffering  give  them  a claim  to  a fund 
which  the}^  have  made  no  effort  to  provide,  and,  being  public,  is  ap- 
parently inexhaustible, they  relinquish  strenuous  exertions  necessary  to 
protect  themselves  against  j^^verty  and  suffering  and  all  efforts  to 
accumulate  any  store  ahead  of  their  daily  needs  that  may  be  brought 
into  requisition  when  labor  is  scarce  or  sickness  overtakes  them,  and 
thus  naturally  they  become  idle  and,  not  having  to  labor  for  what  is 
given  them,  they  no  longer  place  the  proper  value  upon  it,  and  in 
consequence  become  wasteful ; finding  that  relief  is  easier  obtained  when 
in  a condition  of  suffering,  they  soon  begin  to  practice  deception  and 
represent  themselves  in  a ‘ondition  which  does  not  exist;  and  idleness, 
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■wastefulness,  and  deceit  are  but  stepping  stones  into  actual  vice  and 
crime.  The  evil  inliuences  of  public  out-door  relief  in  a community  are 
not  condned  to  the  individual  members  avIio  are  the  recipients  of  it. 
The  moral  effect  on  the  neighbors  of  those  wlio  get  relief  is  oftentimes 
quite  as  disastrous  and  of  the  same  character.  They,  seeing  the  ease 
with  which  their  neighbors  obtain  su])plies,  and  supposing  the  supj^ly 
indimited,  apply  for  relief,  and  they,  too,  fall  into  the  same  condi- 
tion as  tlieir  neighbors  and  become  idle,  wasteful,  deceitful,  and  vicious. 

A large  per  cent,  of  the  families  who  recceive  aid  have  children,  and 
they  are  invariably  compelled  to  do  the  begging.  The  tendency  of  this 
practice  is  to  make  paupers  of  the  children,  and  they  in  turn  transmit 
the  taint  of  pauj)erism  to  generations  which  are  to  follow.  ” 

^Ir.  Georg’o  , A\  iglitnian,  the  'well-knoAvii  overseer  of  the 
poor  of  Providence,  says,  in  his  report  for  ISSO : 

The  evils  incident  to  our-door  relief  are  so  obvious  that  it  Avouhl 
seem  the  dictate  of  a souml  }>olicy  to  continue  a course  which  will  dri\^e 
them  to  their  minimum.  " 

And  in  liis  report  for  1880  he  again  says: 

“ I will  not  reiterate  my  previously  exju-essed  opinion  only  so  far  as 
to  say  that  my  continued  experience  and  study  of  the  subject  most  ful- 
ly satisfies  me  tliat  out-door  relief  should  be  re<luced  to  its  minimum  as 
speedily  as  possible.  ” 

Mr.  George  E.  MeGonegal,  tlie  overseer  of  the  ])Oor  of 
j\[onroe  eoimtv,  Xew  \ ork.  thus  expressed  himself  at  the  cou- 
ventioii  of  superintendents  of  the  poor,  winch  was  held  last 
Aujjust  at  Bahylon ; 

Cr'  « 

“I  belieA’e  that  out-door  relief  ought  to  be  abolished,  especially  in 
cities.  ” 

0 

New  Have  I's  ex-  The  effect  in  our  own  city  is  well  shown  l)y  the  followino; 

perienct  , r • * • • * ^ 

e])isode,  narrated  by  Mr.  Dillon  in  his  [unpuhlislied]  paper  on 
poor-relief : 

“It  Avas  only  a short  time  since  that  a great  many  Italians  Avere 
making  application  to  the  toAvn  for  aid.  The  better  class  of  Italians, 
becoming  aAvare  of  the  fact,  and  having  some  pride  and  self-respect 
for  their  national  reputation,  made  some  inquiry  and  iiiA’estigated  the 
matter,  and  found  that  their  people  liA'ing  in  tenement  houses  and 
meeting  Avith  those  chronic  toAvn  applicants,  were  being  educated  and 
led  to  belieA-e  that  they  had  a right  to  receive  some  aid  from  the  toAvn, 
and  adAused  them  hoAv  to  proceed.  This  tlie  Italians  confessed  to  the 
committee,  Avho  Avere  composed  of  their  oAvn  people,  but  after  being 
remonstrated  AAuth,  and  adA'ised  that  such  a course  aa’us  detrimental  to 
them  as  a people,  and  reflected  on  their  nationality,  there  Avas  immediate- 
ly a considerable  falling  off.  and  since  that  time  A'ery  fcAv  of  those  people 
^PPly  to  the  toAvn  for  aid. 
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Tills  tendency  of  out-door  relief  to  spread  is  continued  by 
the  experience  of  the  selectmen,  as  will  lie  seen  from  tlie  follow- 
ino;  extract  from  tlie  testimony  of  the  town  agent: 

Q.  “Do  j-ou  think  that  many  people  try  to  get  aid  when  they  have 
no  need  of  it  ? ” 

A.  “ I cannot  say  as  to  that.  I know  A^ery  often  Av^e  have  found  people 
that  get  help  and  they  are  cut  off  Avhen  aa^g  found  that  they  could  get 
along  Avithout  it.  ” 

Q.  “ Do  you  think  that  people  are  apt  to  demand  it  as  a legal  right? 

A.  “ Yes,  theA-  A^ery  often  do  that.  They  say  that  they  liaA^e  a right 
to  it  and  they  ought  to  have  it.  We  do  not  recognize  any  right  on  their 
part  to  receive  aid.  ” 

Q.  “Do  you  think  that  this  opinion  is  Avide-spread  among  the  })Oorer 
class,  that  they  liaA’e  a right?" 

A.  “ I think  it  is  to  some  extent,  Avhere  they  are  in  close  relation  AA*ith 
each  other.  They  are  as  familiar  Avith  it  as  Ave  are,  and  they  encourage 
each  other  to  get  aid. tpp.  1*7-8  of  testimony.) 


4.  TaKSUlts  oy  AiioLisiiixG  Out-door  Hkuef. 

There  is  no  douht  amont*;  those  aa4io  hav^e  studied  the  mat- 
ter,  tliat  the  tendency  of  out-door  relief,  unless  A^ery  carefully 
guarded,  is  to  increase  j^auperisin  rather  than  to  preA^ent  it.  1 he 
onh’  system  Avhich  eA*en  atteinjffs  to  deal  AA'ith  the  subject  is  so 
coni])licated  and  invohms  such  an  extensiAm  corps  of  unpaid 

A’isitors  and  so  costh’  a central  office,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it 

< 

Avould  pay  to  introduce  it  into  onr  country.  M e naturally  ask, 
therefore,  Avdiether  it  may  not  he  possible  to  reduce  or  abolish 
out-do(.)r  relief,  Avithout  resorting  to  such  an  elaborate  system  as 
the  Elherfeld  system.  Fortunately  Ave  are  not  left  to  conjec- 
ture  in  this  matter,  hut  have  a great  many  striking  exjieriences 
upon  Avhich  to  base  our  ansAver.  AVe  haA'e  seen  that  in  Eng- 
land the  tendencA^  has  been  for  a number  of  years  to  greatly 
reduce  the  amount  paid  for  out-door  relief,  and  that  the  reduc- 
tion has  been  the  greatest,  Avhere  the  superA'ision  has  been  most 
strict.  There  are  some  instances  in  Avhich  the  experiment, 

GAA’ing  to  particularly  efficient  officers,  has  been  carried  so  far 
as  to  giA'e  a coiu])lete  ansAver  to  the  question  that  Ave  haA'e 
asked. 

Thus,  in  the  Kensington  district  in  London,  it  aa'As  decided  KeusuiKton, 
a feAv  years  ago  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  reduce  out- 
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Whitecha  )el. 


door  relief.  This  tliej  did  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1879  the 
amount  expended  was  only  a tenth  part  of  that  expended  in 
1870,  while  the  proportion  of  out-door  to  in-door  paupers, 
which  had  been  in  187<>  in  the  ratio  of  22  to  18,  was  reduced 
in  1879  to  the  ratio  of  20  to  SO. 

“ This  gradual  extinction  of  out-door  relief  in  Kensington, 
has  had  a most  wholesome  and  stimulating  elfect  upon  the  poor 
there.  Previous  to  1870,  out-door  relief  Avas  lavishly  m-anted,  and 
inucli  pauperization  was  the  result.  Now,  though  the  population 
had  largely  increased  (from  121,000  to  100,000)  the  total  nuni- 
her  of  paupers  Avas  much  less  than  one-third  of  AAdiat  it  AA’as  in 
1S70 The  restriction  of  out-relief  AA’as  seen  to  re- 

strict pauperism,  to  encourage  industry  and  increase  provi- 
dence.” {Quoted  apparenthj  from  a rejmrt  of  the  London 
Charity  Organization  Society  in  the  ^''Monthly  Rtgider’’’^  for 
Sejdemher,  1880). 

Kensington  is  situated  in  the  West  End  of  London,  in  a 
part  of  the  metropolis  in  which  it  might  he  claimed  that  there 
was  little  occasion  for  pauperism  and  suffering ; hut  the  experi- 
ence of  Whitechapel,  AA’hich  is  situated  in  the  extreme  east  of 
London,  is  equally  conclusive.  Mr.  Yallance,  the  clerk  of  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  for  Whitechapel,  avIio  is  said  to  he  the 
hest  informed  man  in  England  on  the  subject  of  poor  relief, 
and  Avho  dishelieA’es  thoroughly  in  the  system  of  out-door  re- 
lief, has  siAcceeded  in  reducing  the  out-relief  given  in  the 
'Whitechapel  union  to  such  an  extent  that,  AA’hile  twenty  years 
ago  there  Avere  five  thousand  out-door  paupers,  there  are  at 
present  hut  ten.  Yet  this  union,  Avhich  contains  about  se\’enty- 
three  thousand  souls,  and  is  therefore  of  about  the  size  of  Kew 
Haven,  is  situated  in  the  A’ery  midst  of  the  district  which  has 
been  so  graphically  described  by  IMr.  Besant  in  his  novel  enti- 
tled “ All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.”  It  is  in  that  East 
End  of  London  AA’hich  so  feAv  people  visit  except  from  neces- 
sity; the  district  in  AA’hich  feAV  wealthy  ])ersons  reside,  AA’hich 
is  destitute  of  places  of  enjoyment  or  ]>arks  that  please  the 
eye,  or  handsome  residences  or  art  galleries  or  well-kept  streets. 
It  is  a district  which,  on  account  of  its  desolate  character,  has  of 
late  years  been  picked  out  as  a good  place  for  the  exercise  of 
missionary  labors,  and  the  district  in  the  midst  of  which  was 
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erected  by  private  subscription  the  great  institution  knoAvn 
as  the  “ People’s  Palace.”  So  miserable  is  this  quarter  of 
London,  that  it  has  e\’en  been  the  subject  of  special  statis- 
tical inquiries,  just  as  particularly  loathsome  patients  in  a 
hospital  are  often  picked  out  for  the  extended  studies  of 
physicians.  A recent  very  thorough  iiiA’estigation  of  this 
kind  into  the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  district,  divides 
the  entire  population  into  the  eight  folloAving  classes,  according 
to  their  Avealth. 

Lowest  class 3.38  per  cent. 

Casual  and  very  poor 8.62 

Irregular  poor 10.20 

Regular  minimum 16.57 

Regular  ordinary 44.21 

Highly  paid  labor 10.35 

Lower  middle 5.49 

Upper  middle.- 1-18 

Thus  it  Avill  be  seen  that  nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation belong  to  the  first  four  classes,  and  of  these  four  eA’en 
the  highest,  entitled  ‘‘  I'egular  minimum,”  is  thus  descilbed  by 
Mr.  Booth : 

“No  class  deserves  greater  sympathy  than  this  one.  Its  members 
live  hard  liA^es  very  patiently  and  are  schooled  by  their  lot  in  the  Aur- 

tues  on  which  their  existence  depends For  the  class  as  a whole 

the  probability  of  improvement  is  very  remote,  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
statistical  assurances,  which  are  probably  true,  that  poverty-stricken 
as  their  life  still  is,  its  conditions  have  greatly  altered  for  the  better 
within  the  memory  of  man,  and  are  still  improving.”  (Booth,  “ Con- 
dition and  Occuijations  of  the  People  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,”  pp. 

11-12). 

This  is  the  district  of  Avdiich  Mr.  Booth  says : This  piece  of 

London  is  supposed  to  contain  the  most  destitute  population 
in  England,  and  to  be,  as  it  AA’ere,  the  focus  of  the  problem  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  Avealth,  AA’hich  is  troubling  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  so  many  people”  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a district  in  any  part  of  the  L'nited  States  of 
which  such  an  unfavorable  description  can  be  truthfully  given. 

But  Ave  are  fortunately  not  obliged  to  base  our  conclusions  on  ciniadeiphia. 
general  grounds,  or  on  the  experience  of  other  countries,  Avhich 
might  be  differently  situated.  e have  had  recently  four  quite 
notable  examples  of  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  out-relief, 
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two  of  them  in  the  INIiddle  States  and  two  of  them  in  Xew 
England.  The  eitv  of  Philadelphia  decided  in  1879  to  abol- 
ish ont-door  relief  altogether.  This  was  voted  by  the  coun- 
cils, and  the  new  system  went  into  operation  on  the  tirst  of 
Jannarv,  18S(».  The  amonnt  spent  during  the  decade  preced- 
ing 1880  for  out-relief  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia  had 
varied  from  S58,<t00  to  ST8,000  each  year.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that,  on  its  face,  the  system  was  administered  recklessly 
or  without  care.  The  aid  was  dispenseil  by  twelve  officials, 
called  visitors  of  the  poor,  who  divided  the  city  into  twelve 
districts,  each  one  giving  relief  in  his  own  district.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  receiving  this  charity  amounted  to  seven  or 
eio-ht  thousand  a year,  though  the  exact  ligures  cannot  be  given, 
as  the  records  were  not  accurately  kept.  After  the  formation 
of  the  society  for  organizing  charity  lids  system  was  en- 
tirely done  away  with,  and  the  whole  amount  thus  spent  was 
saved.  The  result  was  very  marked.  Three  years  later.  Dr. 
James  IV.  IValk,  late  general  secretary  of  the  society,  says  : 

•‘It  is  apparent  that  out-door  relief  was  never  adequate,  and  was 
simply  used  to  supplement  wages  or  the  gains  from  mendicancy.  . . . 
I do  not  think  any  hardship  followed  the  discontinuance  of  out-door 
relief.  The  population  of  the  almshouse  was  not  increased  by  it.  That 
institution  costs  the  city  fifty  thousand  dollars  less  now  than  it  did  in 
187i),  though  our  population  has  increased  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  during  the  last  eight  years.”  (“  Monthly  Register”  for  May, 

1883. ) 

In  another  letter  Dr.  James  W.  AValb  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  abolition  of  out-door  relief  : 

“ At  the  time  it  was  abolished  we  for  a few  weeks  felt  an  increased  pres- 
sure for  relief  upon  the  private  charities,  but  that  was  only  tempo- 
rary. and  although  the  population  of  the  city  has  increased  during  the 
past  three  years,  the  numbers  of  the  in-door  poor  have  decreased.” 
(Letter  of  October  ‘23d,  1883,  to  Mrs.  J.  S.  Lowell,  quoted  on  page  11  of 
the  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Out-door  Relief,  January  24, 

1884,  State  of  New  York.) 

The  ex})erieuce  of  Brooklyn  in  the  abolition  of  out-door  re- 
lief is  so  well-known  and  so  much  has  Iteen  written  on  the  sub- 
iect,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  treat  of  it  in  detail.  An 
outline  of  the  main  facts  will  suffice.  The  system  of  out-door 
relief  was  absolutely  abolished  on  the  tii’st  of  January,  18  <8. 
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This  was  done  in  conse(pience  of  the  pressure  of  piildic  opinion 
and  of  the  activity  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor.  It  was  feared  bv  manv  that  the  abolition  of 

€'  » ■ 

city  relief  would  lead  to  great  distress  and  sulfering,  and  charita- 
ble persons  accordingly  made  ]>re])arations  to  meet  the  demands 
that  they  expected  would  be  made  upon  them.  Instead  of 
that,  however,  the  cutting  olf  of  city  relief  was  actually 
followed  bv  a fall  in  the  amount  distributed  bv  the  Associa- 
tion  for  Iinproviiig  the  Coiulitioii  of  tlie  Poor  well  as  l)y  a 
fall  in  the  miinher  of  inmates  of  the  almhonse.  To  (piote  an 
article  in  Lend  a Hand for  June,  188d  (page  337) : 

“ The  stoppage  of  out-door  relief  has  not  only  diminished  by  45,000 
annually,  the  number  of  persons  drawing  county  aid  in  this  way,  but 
over  and  beyond  this  it  has  actually  been  accompanied  by  decreased  de- 
mands upon  the  public  institutions  and  ]>rivate  relief  societies,  and  a 
saving  already  of  over  a million  dollars  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  while 
not  unimportant,  is  really  of  much  less  moment  than  the  absolute  moral 
and  material  gain  to  the  i>eople  who  would  have  taken  this  money  but 
have  done  much  better  without  it.“ 

The  following  table  shows  in  a condensed  form  the  general 
results  of  the  measure : 

Stath'^-fics  of  Poor  lielhf  in  Proolitpi^  lSGo-188If, 
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374,000 
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1870 

396,000 
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8,542 
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1871 

414,000 

35,658 

9.234 
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1872 

432,000 
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8,999 

95,771 

21,821 

1873 

450,000 
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1874 

468,000 

30,411 

7.343 
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23,466 

1875 

485,000 
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501,000 
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1880 

567,000 
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11,190 

19,061 
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ProTiden  e.  The  experience  of  Providence  in  the  restriction  of  out-door 
relief  is  not  so  striking  as  that  of  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia, 
but  is  equally  instructive.  Upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Wightman,  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  that  city,  the  board  of 
aldeimen  voted,  February  4,  1878,  to  require  the  tramps  and 
other  destitute  persons  to  do  work,  before  they  could  be  fed  or 
relie\  ed,  and  to  establish  an  institution  analogous  to  our  w^ood- 
yard  in  ISTew  Hav^en  for  lodging  and  feeding  such  persons. 
This  labor  test  was  apjjlied  with  such  success  that  the  overseer 
of  the  poor,  in  a report  dated  April  12,  1880,  said  : 

“ By  reference  to  the  expenditures  for  out-door  relief,  we  find  that  for 
the  twenty-three  months  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  yard  the  ex- 
penses for  out-door  relief  were  $43,623.70,  and  for  the  twenty-three 
months  covering  the  operation  of  the  yard  $13,561.96,  a difference  in 
fa\oi  of  the  latter  of  .$30,061.74,  which  wipes  out  the  apparent  balance 
against  the  yard,  as  before  stated,  and  leaves  a balance  of  $23,165.22, 
which  IS  so  much  saved  by  the  labor  system.” 

The  expenses  for  out  door  relief,  which  had  amounted  before 
that  time  to  $25,000  or  $26,000  a year,  had  l)een  cut  down  to  from 
live  to  six.  (See  Beport  for  1885,  p.  4.)  In  his  report  for 
1886  (page  8)  Mr.  Wightman  says  : 

“ The  labor  policy  introduced  in  1878  at  once  made  a decided  impres- 
sion on  our  expenditures,  cutting  down  the  item  of  out-door  relief 
$11,447.11  in  a single  year.” 

The  city  of  New  Fork,  as  is  well  known,  has  for  many 
years  given  no  out-door  relief  excepting  in  coal  orders  and  to 
the  blind,  and  only  spends  about  $30,000  a year. 

Windham.  It  is  souietimes  claimed  by  those  who  advocate  the  present 

system  that  the  experience  of  these  great  cities.  New  York, 
Biooklyn,  Philadelj)hia  and  Providence,  furnishes  no  criterion 
for  New  Hav^en.  In  those  cities,  it  is  said,  there  ai'e  great 
charities  and  large  endowments  which  take  the  place  of  the 
towm  relief.  U nfortunately  for  this  arguirient,  we  have  in  our 
own  State  the  example  of  a town,  only  one-seventh  the  size  of 
New  Haven,  without  any  form  of  organiztsd  charity  whatever, 
and  giving  but  very  little  through  its  churches.  This  is  the 
town  of  Windham.  T et  in  that  small  town  a judicious  and 
careful  management  of  the  system  of  relief  has  resulted  in  cut- 
ting down  the  number  of  individuals  relieved  from  398  in 
1883  to  217  in  1887,  the  number  of  applications  from  121  to 
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66.  and  the  amount  spent  from  $8,071  to  $2,596.  Thus  even 
a small  town,  entirely  destitute  of  organized  charities,  is  able 
to  greatly  reduce  its  outlay  for  poor  relief  without  producing, 
as  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the  town  has  told  us  him- 
self, any  distress  or  suffering  among  the  people. 
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5.— Possibility  of  Eeducixg  Out-door  Belief  ix  New 

Havex. 

We  have  taken  tyj^ical  experiences  of  different  cities  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  to  show  the  effects  of  abolishing  out- 
door relief,  or  submitting  it  to  a more  careful  form  of  investi- 
gation. We  have  seen  that  in  Germany,  where  there  is  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  almshouse  and  where  out-door  re- 


lief is  defended  on  principle,  it  has  been  possible  to  greatly 
reduce  it  by  an  elaborate  system  of  visitors  and  investigations. 

We  have  seen  that  in  England,  as  a whole,  it  has  been  greatly 
curtailed  since  the  reform  of  the  poor  law  in  1834,  while  it  has 
been  possible  in  some  of  the  most  poverty-stricken  districts  of 
the  whole  country — i.  e.,  tlie  East  End  of  the  metropolis — to 
virtually  abolish  it.  We  have  seen  that  the  same  experience 
has  taken  place  in  the  largest  cities  of  our  country,  New  York, 

Brooklyn,  Philadelphia  and  Providence,  and  that  out-door 
relief  has  been  either  entirely  abolished  or  greatly  curtailed, 
without  adding  to  the  distress  among  the  poor.  Finally,  we 
have  seen  that  in  a small  town  of  our  own  State,  entirely  des- 
titute  of  organized  charities,  it  has  been  possible,  within  a short 
J time,  to  gi-eatly  restrict  the  expenditure,  to  the  undoubted  ad- 

vantage both  of  the  town  treasury  and  of  the  paupers. 

The  experience  of  so  many  places  under  ditferent  circum- 
. stances  and  in  different  parts  of  the  world  inclines  us  to  think 

that  the  amount  spent  on  out-door  relief  determines  the  num- 
ber of  paupers,  rather  than  that  the  number  of  paupers  deter- 
mines the  amount  that  should  be  spent  on  out-door  relief,  and 
that  any  city,  can  spend  as  large  a sum  as  it  chooses  to  without 
in  the  least  decreasing  poverty. 

' The  question  naturally  arises,  whether  there  is  anything  pe-  Natural  causes 

culiar  in  the  situation  of  New  Haven  which  would  make  it  New'aa^en.^ 
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especially  difficult  to  cut  down  or  abolish  that  form  of  relief  in 
our  own  connnunitv.  Is  iSTew  Haven  particularly  affiicted  as 
regards  the  natural  causes  of  poverty,  or  is  it  particularly  desti- 
tute with  regard  to  private  means  of  relieving  it  % On  the 
former  point  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  it  is  an  exceed- 
iugly  prosperous  city.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  every  able-bodied 
man  who  is  willing  to  work  can  obtain  work  Iiere,  It  has  been 
stated  to  us  by  the  su{)erintendent  of  the  Organized  Charities 
Association  of  this  city  that  he  can  furnish  work  for  more  per- 
sons than  apply  for  it.  In  many  cases  the  applicants  for  work 
have  gone  awa}\  when  they  found  that  work  was  to  be  had. 
Mo:  reover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  industries  of  New  Haven 
which  tends  to  produce  periodical  depressions,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  towns  which  are  given  up  to  textile  industries  and 
branches  of  manufacture  dependent  on  the  fashions.  Nor  is 
New  Haven  a channel  for  large  masses  of  foreign  immigration, 
which  might  make  demands  upon  its  relief  fund.  Thus  in  all 
respects  New  Haven  seems  to  be  peculiarly  well  situated  to 
furnish  a living  to  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work.  Every 
community,  however,  has  certain  persons  who  are,  either  with 
or  without  their  own  fault,  in  some  degree  disaltled.  There 
are  the  old,  the  sick,’  widows  left  with  large  families,  women 
whose  husbands  are  dissolute  or  criminals,  and  orphans,  all  of 
which  classes  must  necessarily  either  be  objects  of  charity  or 
]>erish.  It  might  be  thought,  therefore,  that  New  Haven 
should  l>e  oldiged  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  upon  these 
classes  of  the  population,  even  though  the  able-bodied  might 
always  find  work. 

We  find,  however,  that  New  Haven  is  evidently  very  well 
supplied  with  institutions  for  ministering  to  the  wants  of  these 
people.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  census  has  been  made  of 
the  expenditure  of  charitable  institutions  and  churches  in  other 
towns,  and  we  are,  therefore,  unable  to  make  a comparison  be- 
tween the  amount  spent  in  New  Haven  and  that  spent  else- 
where, but  as  far  as  a comparison  of  the  number  of  institutions 
and  societies  goes,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  New  Haven  is  par- 
ticularly well  situated.  We  have  in  another  place  given  an 
imperfect  list  of  the  societies  and  private  agencies  of  poor  re- 
lief in  New  Haven,  and  have  estimated  that  the  amount  spent 
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by  them  is,  on  a low  estimate,  $43,000.  There  is  no  form  of 
charity  prevalent  in  Philadelphia  which  has  not  its  counterpart 
in  New  Haven,  if  we  except  only  the  soup  kitchens  and 
diet  kitchens.  The  private  chaiaties  of  New  Haven  are  not 
only  active  but  efficient.  There  are  numerous  boards  of  visit- 
ors who  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  the  amount  dis- 
bursed by  the  charities  could  undoubtedly  be  increased  if 
necessary. 

There  are,  therefore,  good  grounds  for  supposing,  from  the  ?ii?ei’. 

economic  and  social  conditions  of  New  Hav'en,  that  out-door 
relief  could  l)e  greatly  restricted  without  producing  suffering. 

AM e are  not,  however,  obliged  to  reason  from  generalities.  Very 
striking  facts  have  been  collected  l)y  the  Organized  Charities 
Association,  which  go  to  show  the  number  of  unworthy  persons 
who  are  constantly  applying  for  aid  and  who  will  inevitably  get 
it,  unless  the  sitpervision  is  very  strict.  It  is  shown  in  a table, 
the  whole  of  which  will  l)e  printed  in  the  Appendix,  that  dur- 
ing the  year  from  June  1st,  1885,  to  June  1st,  1886,  there  were 
1,631  applications  for  assistance,  covering  1,310  distinct  cases. 

Of  these  the  superintendent  classified  as 


Worthy  of  temporary  relief 12  per  cent. 

Worthy  of  continuous  relief 17  “ 

Needing  work  rather  than  relief. 46  “ 


Unworthy  of  any  treatment  except  by  police,.. 24  “ 

For  the  eight  months  from  June  1st,  1886,  to  Feliruary  1st, 
1887,  the  figures  were  : 


Applications  for  assistance 1,004 

Different  cases  applying  or  reported 723 


Of  these  there  were  classed  as 

W orthy  of  continuous  relief. — 

Worthy  of  temporary  relief 

Needing  work  rather  than  relief 

Needing  no  attention 

Needing  no  attention  except  by  courts 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  both  cases  over  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  applicants  were  persons  who  were  obviously  not  objects  of 
charity. 
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Inow  the  lesson  taught  by  these  figures  is  very  important. 
(1)  The  nnmber  of  cases  covered  is  much  greater  than  that 
dealt  'vvith  hy  the  town  authorities.  (2)  The  investigations  are 
believed  to  he  very  thorough  and  considentious,  as  there  is  a 
paid  agent  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  this  purpose  and  who 
has  received  the  highest  endorsements  from  the  jndge  of  the 
city  coni't,  the  chief  of  police,  and  other  city  officials.  (3)  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  persons  who  intend  to  impose  upon  the  pub- 
lic generosity  will  go  to  the  Organized  Charities  Association, 
where  they  know  from  experience  that  a thorough  investigation 
will  he  made,  rather  than  to  the  town.  It  is  therefore  fair  to 
assume  that  the  applications  at  the  Organized  Charities  Associa- 
tion are  typical  of  those  made  in  general  on  the  public,  and  that 
they  certainly  do  not  represent  a more  unfavorable  class  of 
persons  than  the  average.  If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  the  con- 
clusion seems  inevitable  that  out-door  I'elief  could  be  largelv 
curtailed  by  our  town  without  increasing  poverty. 

In  making  this  statement  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  whatever  criticisms  ajipear  in  it  are  directed  at 
the  system  and  not  at  its  execution  in  X(;w  Haven.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  confirms  our  own  impres- 
sion that  the  management  of  the  poor  is  as  carefully  conducted 
here  as  in  any  town  of  the  State,  with,  possibly,  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions ; and  the  best  proof  of  this  is  that  out-door  relief  has 
been  within  a couple  of  years  largely  reduced.  AYe  do  not, 
however,  think  it  possible  under  the  present  organization  that 
the  l)oard  of  selectmen  can  make  tlie  kinil  of  an  investigation 
which  alone  is  effectual  in  detecting  fraud  and  imposition, 
opaaong  1 ex-  Some  of  those,  juoreover,  who  have  giA'en  the  greatest  atten- 
tion personally  to  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  who  come  into 
tlie  closest  contact  with  them,  are  of  the  opinion  that  public  re- 
lief could  be  ab<dished  witliout  causing  any  hardshij)  whatever. 
INIr.  Preston,  the  su])erintendent  of  the  Organized  Charities 
Association,  gave  the  following  testimony  ; 

Q.  Supposing  the  out-door  relief  were  entirely  abolished, 
would  the  religious  and  charitable  societies  be  equal  to  taking 
care  of  the  poor  \ 

A.  Yes ; I am  convinced  that  there  are  a great  many  people 
who  receive  aid  from  the  town,  because  they  can,  and  that  if 
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they  knew  that  they  must  sup])ort  themselves  or  go  to  the  alms- 
house, they  would  support  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that,  if  out-dooi-  relief  were  stf)pped 
at  the  town  agent’s  office,  there  would  be  enough  of  the  charita- 
ble institutions  to  take  care  of  the  |)oor. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Again,  Mr.  Geary,  who  was  connected  with  the  town  agent's 
office  for  twelve  vears  and  acted  as  investii»;atini>’  aireiit.  said  in 
reply  to  a (piestion  regarding  the  possibility  and  advisabilitv 
(»f  abolishing  town  relief  : 

A.  I think  it  would  be  a go«id  thing  if  it  were  abolished  to- 
morrow. I do  not  know  of  a single  case  that  needs  to  suffer  bv 
the  abolition  of  out-door  relief. 

And  again  he  said  : 

“ I say  that  if  out-door  relief  were  abolished  to-morrow,  there 
would  not  be  any  suffering  in  this  town." 

Professor  Wayland,  who  has  given  special  attention  to  all  such 
(piestions  for  a nund)er  of  years,  gave  this  testimonv  : 

Q.  Will  it  be  possible,  in  your  judgment,  to  abolish  out-door 
relief  in  Aew  Haven  without  increasing’  the  disti’ess  amonu’  the 
p<  »or  ( 

A.  Yes;  I think  without  increasing  the  real  distress.  1 think 
a very  large  part  of  the  money  which  is  given  for  out-door  i-e- 
lief  is  wasted. 

The  general  laxity  of  the  system  is  further  shown  by  the 
statistics  collected  I)v  Henry  C.  White,  Esq.,  and  which  we  here 
re])r(tduce  from  his  ]>anq)hlet  on  out-(k)or  relief. 
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- W' 

X ” / 

T - Xcl  iv\]K*nsr  ^ 
5:$  forali  Uelief, 

' 5Z  - 

' > z c 

>:  T' 

^ ~ 
it  - 

i 

Connecticut  cities, _ 

:]-24,000 

^;108,961.40 

12 

#.61  #3r9,812.S4 11 

Si. 22 

Massachusetts  cities 

617,280 

135.662.10 

4 

.24  732.296.45  5 

1.16 

Other  New  England 
cities.  

186,r>{K) 

17,287.22 

o 

.09  61,270.14  5 

.33 

New  York  cities 

2.;J50,000 

101.597.31 

3 

.04  1.4S4.222.72  4 

.63 

Penn,  and  Md.  cities 

1,720,1M)0 

71. 84s.il 

4 

.05  650,188.39  5 

• 3S 

Western  and  South- 
ern cities 

1.354,672 

206,536.00 

4 

.17  S33,03().31  7 

.62 

6,228,452  ^ 

1 

#532,900.74  18,  #.l  1 #3,761. OOvS.Ol  26 

1 ' 1 1 

S.60 

4 
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P'roni  tliese  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  tax  paid  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  twelve  Connecticut  cities  and  towns  for  out-door  relief  is  61 
cents,  and  the  average  tax  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  eighteen 
cities  (from  which  we  have  tlie  out-door  relief  returns,  excluding  those 
which  give  no  out-door  relief  ),  for  the  same  juirpose,  is  11  cents  ; and  that 
the  average  tax  paid  by  the  people  of  the  first  eleven  Connecticut  cities  and 
towns  for  all  relief  is  1.22  against  60  cents  paid  for  the  same  purpose 
by  the  peojile  of  the  other  twenty-six  cities  in  the  tables.  In  other 
words  the  Connecticut  cities  are  spending  about  twice  as  much  on  their 
entire  jiauper  departments  as  the  other  cities,  and  more  tiian  five  times 
as  much  for  out-door  relief.  If  the  poor  were  twice  as  well  cared  for  in 
Connecticut  as  elsewhere,  we  might  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the 
greater  expenditure,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Basing  my 
ojiinion  on  what  I have  seen  and  learned,  I believe  that  the  poor  are  as 
well  cared  for  in  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn  as  in  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford, and  for  less  than  one-third  of  the  expense  in  proportion  to  the 
population." 


We  are  soinetiiues  met  witli  tlie  objection  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  ^ive  out-door  relief  tliaii  to  put  peo])le  in  tlie  almshouse. 
Supposing  there  is  a family  oi  five ; a dollar  and  a half  a week 
will  he  sufficient  to  help  them  along,  if  they  receive  out-door  re- 
lief. If  they  were  sent  to  the  almshouse,  it  would  probably  cost 
from  six  to  seven  and  one-half  dollars  a week  to  care  for  them. 
That  argument,  however,  ilisregards  tin*  exjierieiice  of  cities 
which  have  abolished  the  system.  The  fact  is  that,  as  soon  as 
the  alternative  is  ])lace<l  before  the  applicants  for  relief,  they 
very  seldom  choose  the  almshouse,  hut  help  themselv'es  in  some 

other  wav,  and  it  has  been  remarkable  that  in  Brooklvn  and 
« » 

Pliiladelpliia  the  abolition  of  (jut-door  relief  led  to  a decrease  in 
the  number  of  inmates  of  the  almshouse  and  not  to  an  increase. 


(1.  K ECOMMEN I ) AT  n )X  S. 

In  makiiiii'  this  investigation  into  diftVrent  systems  of  poor 
relief,  it  has  been  our  aim  to  ascertain  whether  we  could  dis- 
cover any  ideas  which  could  he  utilized  in  im})rovinji^  our  own 
system.  We  believe  that  anv  reform  in  i>-overnmental  affairs 

t « ~ 

must  base  itself  strictly  upon  existinj^  institutions,  and  that  it 
would  he  unwise  to  attempt  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem without  reference  to  previous  legislation,  however  well 
such  a system  might  work  in  a dilferent  environment.  The 
principal  hints  that  we  have  gleaned  from  this  study  are  the 
following : 


* 
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We  have  seen  from  the  example  of  Plngland  the  evils  to 
which  the  unrestricted  system  of  out-door  relief  is  exposed, 
while  we  have  also  learned  the  possibility  of  largely  I’educing 
that  relief  without  creating  suffering.  In  France  we  have  seen 
particularly  the  advantage  of  co-operation  between  public  and 
private  charity,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  a system  of  law 
which  does  not  recognize  the  legal  right  of  any  ])erson  to 
receive  relief,  hut  regards  the  duty  of  giving  relief  as  a moral 
one  merely.  The  example  of  (Termany  has  shown  us  that  out- 
door relief  can  he  given  even  on  a large  scale,  provided  the 
charitable  persons  of  the  eommunity  are  willing  to  co-(»])erate 
with  the  government  and  to  give  their  personal  attention  to  the 

unfortunate  members  of  society. 

• 

While  not  desiring  to  copy  any  of  these  systems,  we  believe 
that  we  can  derive  valuable  assistance  from  them,  and  accord- 
ingly propose  the  following  as  an  outline  of  what  should  he 
done  in  Xew  Haven  in  the  way  of  improvement.  In  makin<; 
these  reconnnendations  we  are  well  aware  of  the  difhcultv  of 
execution  which  arises  from  our  dual  system  of  local  ii'overn- 
ment ; hut  we  think  it  best  to  lay  down  first  the  end  to  he  at- 
tained, and  afterwards  to  ascertain  what  means  can  he  l)est 
adopted  to  reach  it. 

Relief  is,  in  general,  of  two  kinds — in-door  and  out-door. 

As  regards  the  former  we  recommend  that  the  town  and  city 

• « 

should  have  three  institutions. 

(1)  There  should  he  a workhouse,  in  which  able-bodied  per- "'‘’■'khou^ 
sons,  convicted  by  the  city  court  for  druid^enness,  non-.sup])ort 
of  families,  etc.,  should  he  kept  at  hard  labor,  and  to  which  ])er- 
sons  Mdio  seem  to  he  ho])elessly  indolent  and  vicious  hut  not 
criminal,  and  who  are  now  kept  in  the  almslnuise,  might  he 
sent  by  the  town  agent.  This  latter  class  would,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, he  largely  made  u])  of  women,  there  being  at  })resent  few, 
if  any,  men  of  this  category  in  the  almshouse.  The  fare  in  this 
institution  shoiddhe  simple ; there  should  he  no  liExuiTes  in  the  ac- 
commodations, and  every  effort  should  he  made  to  make  the  work 
as  remunerative  as  possible.  An  allowance  might  he  made  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  inmates  for  the  support  of  their  families. 

(^)  The  almshouse  should  he  regarded  as  aii  infirmary,  infinnaiy. 
None  should  he  sent  there  excepting  the  aged  oi‘  infirm,  and 
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thus  the  .stiii'iiui  whieh  at  [)i'eseiit  attaches  to  it  would  he,  to  a 
certain  extent,  reiuove<l. 

(8)  Tliere  sliould  l)e  a way-farer’s  lodj^e,  in  which  tramps  and 
othei'  travelers  could  find  lod«;iiig  and  meals,  for  which  they 
should  he  obliged  to  work,  and  the  present  lock-up  at  the  police 
station  should  not  l)e  open  to  this  class  of  hoardei’s. 
f As  re<rards  out-door  relief,  we  recommend  that  it  should  be 
given  only  as  a temporary  aid  to  persons  who  are  sick  or  feeble, 
or  to  women  with  children  dependent  u])on  them.  No  ahle- 
l)odied  person  should  receive  any  relief  at  all.  The  form  of 
relief  should  be  mainly  in  the  form  of  supplies,  and  only  ex- 
ceptionally in  the  form  of  money.  We  do  not  recommend  the 
system  of  giving  store  orders,  as  we  fully  agree  with  the  select- 
men ill  believing  that  such  orders  can  be  as  easily  abused  for 
improper  ])urposes  as  money  given  directly.  If  supplies  are 
given  in  kind,  however,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  exchange 
them  for  drink  or  to  put  them  to  other  had  uses.  The  distri- 
bution of  this  relief  should,  in  general,  be  performed  by  the 
officers  of  the  almshouse,  who  should  [)urchase  the  supplies  at 
wholesale  ]>rices  and  then  carry  them  to  the  recipients.  Tliis 
should  not  be  done  in  an  ostentatious  way,  but  the  object  to  be 
gained  by  it  would  be  that  a I’egular  visitation  of  the  homes  of 
the  pour  would  he  thus  necessitated,  and  that  any  tendency  on 
their  part  to  abuse  the  city’s  charity  would  he  more  easily  de- 
tected. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  town  should  seek,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  co-operate  with  private  charities;  that  it  sliould 
<i'ive  out-door  relief  onlv  to  those  who  cannot  be  cared  for 
otherwise,  and  that  it  should  make  eviu-y  effort  to  exchange 
infonnation  with  the  private  chai’itable  organizations.  If  this 
were  done,  we  lielieve  that  the  amount  spent  on  out-door  relief 
would  he  largely  reduced,  that  the  improjier  use  of  it  would  be 
checked,  and  that  the  poor  themselves  would  be  immensely 
beiiefftted  by  withdrawing  from  them  the  temptation  to  become 
charges  upon  the  community.  If  the  town  were  to  pursue  this 
poli(*y,  we  feel  contident  that  the  co-operation,  which  is  already 
increasing,  between  the  private  charitable  societies  would  be 
encouraged  and  strengthened,  and  that  w’e  should  practically 
reap  most  of  the  benetits  of  the  Elherfeld  system  without  suh- 


jecting  the  town  to  the  expense  of  managing  an  elaborate  bureau 
or  multiplying  public  offices. 

There  are  at  jiresent  visiting  committees  belonging  to  no  less 
than  six  jirominent  classes  of  societies — the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Ilepublic,  tlie  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  societies,  the  United  Workers, 
the  Jewish  Benevolent  societies,  the  Aid  Society  and  the  Or- 
iranized  Charities  Association.  With  all  these  visitors  it  would 
be  easy  to  district  the  city  or  divide  up  the  cases  in  snch  a way 
that  no  one  person  should  have  more  cases  to  look  after  than 
under  the  Elherfeld  system.  We  believe  that,  if  this  were  car- 
ried out,  it  would  be  possible,  not  only  to  prevent  any  greater 
amount  of  distress  than  now  exists,  but  to  encourage  many 
persons  who  are  ])auperized  by  the  present  system  of  out-door 
relief  to  support  themselves. 

This  recommendation  has  the  advantage  of  involving  no 
revolutionary  change  in  our  j)resent  system,  and  no  creation  of 
new  officers.  It  simply  involves  the  strict  execution  of  a law 
which  has  been  on  our  statute  hooks  for  twenty  years.  That 
law  makes  the  following  ])rovision  : 

Sec.  9.  The  support,  maintenance  and  relief  of  the  entire  poor  of  the 
town  of  New  Haven,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  devolve  upon  said  town, 
shall  hereafter  be  conducted  by  the  selectmen  of  said  town,  through  the 
almshouse,  whether  such  poor  shall  reside  in  the  almshouse  building  or 
elsewhere ; and  the  selectmen  shall  have  power  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  for  that  purpose,  in  their  discretion. — {Act  Incor- 
porating the  Trustees  of  the  Old  Almshouse  Farm  of  Neic  Haren. 

Page  173  of  Special  Laws  of  1867.] 

Finally,  we  recommend  that  the  selectmen  be  instructed  to  statistics, 
present  fuller  accounts  of  their  relief  work  than  has  been  cus. 
toniary  hitherto.  This  would  involve  but  a very  slight  change 
in  their  present  methods  of  bookkeeping.  As  already  stated, 
most  of  the  information  that  is  valuable  is  already  in  the  books 
at  the  selectmen’s  office,  but  it  is  not  put  into  available  shape. 

We  do  not  believe  in  publishing  the  names  of  persons  receiving 
poor  relief  and  the  amount  that  they  receive,  as  is  done  by  a 
good  many  towns ; but  we  think  that  the  following  facts  ought 
to  appear  in  each  annual  report  of  the  selectmen  : 

(1)  The  number  of  individuals  relieved. 

(2)  The  number  of  applications  or  families. 
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(3)  The  mimher  of  able-bodied  and  of  infirm. 

(4)  The  sex. 

(5)  The  approximate  a<^es. 

((!)  The  nationality. 

(7)  The  }_)rol»al)le  causes  of  destitution 

(8)  The  time  at  wbicb  relief  was  first  ;j;iveu.. 

This  IS  asking  but  little  more  than  is  already  done  by  many 
of  our  ])rominent  private  charities,  and  the  information  necessary 
is  already  in  the  main  obtained,  though  not  properly  utilized. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  town  of  New  Haven,  at  its 
annual  adjourned  town  meeting,  Dec.  8,  ls87, 


LUCIUS  r.  DEMIND, 
]\[ICI1AEL  DILLON, 
HENRY  ML  FARNAM, 
JOHN  T.  SLOAN, 
ALFRED  N.  WHEELER, 


y CoitLiiiittee, 
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A. 

PRISON  OCCUPATIONS,  FURNISHED  BY  MR.  Z.  R.  BROCK- 
WAY, OF  THE  ELMIRA  REFORMATORY. 

'Without  Steam  INiweh — 

Baskets— splint,  willo-w  and  wire. 

Cane  chair  seats. 

Alats — straw,  rush,  cocoa  and  cane. 

Brushes,  such  as  scrub  and  cheap  shoe. 

Brooms — floor  brooms  and  wliisks. 

Wire  work,  useful  household  articles. 

Tin-ware — sheet  and  pieced  ware. 

Cottonsdale  pants  and  overalls. 

Carpet  and  cheap  slip[)ers. 

Horse  Collars. 

Common  harness. 

M'hips. 

Flv  nets. 

Cavalry  saddles. 

Children's  toys.  (10(»  men  may  he  engaged  at  these.) 

W rought  iron,  hand-made  hlacksmithy  articles. 


Fancy  Wood  'Furning  and  ('akving,  Cklvr  Makinal 
Etc.,  Etc.,  With  Steam  PotVEK.  There  is  scarcelv  anv 
limit  to  industries  to  he  selected. 

Barrel  covers. 


Cheese  boxes. 
Gra})e  boxes. 
Pudding  boxes. 
Butter  tubs. 


Kerosene  oil  cans — cases. 

Broom  and  tool  handles. 

Egg  crates. 

Barrels. 

Chea})  furniture. 

Some  articles  of  hardware,  etc.,  etc. 


1 


1 
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H. 

ORGANIZED  CHARITIES  ASSOCIATION. 
Statement  of  Work  June  1,  1885,  to  June  1,  1886. 


Calls  made,  2,267,  and  received,  9,04o  ; Total 11,307 


Applications  for  assistance, 1,631 

Dilferent  eases  applying  or  reported 1,310 

I*rohahle  Chararter  of  ApplimnU. 

Per  cent. 

Wortliv  of  teuiDorarv  relief 12 

%j  • #' 

Worthy  of  continnons  relief 17 

Xeeding  work  rather  than  relief 46 

Cnworthy  of  atiy  treatment  except  by  police 24 


Cause  of  Destitution  {P rohahlei) 

Intemperance 

I.ack  of  M’ork, . 

Sick  or  infirm 

Extravagance  or  improvident 

Lazy 

Aged 

Deserted  by  hiishand  or  non-sup])ort 

Prefer  a criminal  life  

Nat  iomditi/  ( I ^rotnihle. ) 

Irish 

American 

Germans 

Colored 

English 

Hebrews  . 

Scotch  

Italians 

Swedes 

Erench 

llnknoMoi 

Poles  

Arabs 


36 

16 

13 

12 

12 

.5 

.4 

.2 


34 

30 

13 

10 

3 

,2 


2 


2 

1 

1 

i 

4 
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Canadians 
Dimes  . . . 
Spanish  . . 


Times  furnished  advice,  employment  or  relief 2,557 

Referred  elsewhere 236 

Aided  in  conse(|uence  of  reference  or  recommendation. . . . 149 

Pieces  of  clothing  distrihnted 547 

Different  persons  or  families  receiving  clothing 177 

Apj)lications  from  employers 413 

Applications  for  employmejit — men,  1,324,  women,  413.  .1,737 

Temporary  employment  furnished 1,184 

Permanent  employment  furnished 60 

Cords  of  wood  bought  for  woodyard 272 

ToMmsmen  employed  in  woodyard.  226 

ToM'nsmen  nnniher  of  times  employed  in  Avoodyard. . . .837 

Boxes  of  wood  cut  by  toM-nsmen  and  transients 14,347 

Boxes  of  wood  sold  during  the  year ....  13,702 

Average  number  sold  per  day 44 

Different  men  in  lodging  house,  25  Court  street. 717 

Number  of  lodgings  provided  for  men  1,049 

Nund)er  of  meals  provided  for  men 1,464 

Different  MU)men  and  girls  in  lodging  house,  23  Church  st.  .129 

Number  of  lodgings  })rovided  for  women  and  girls 380 

Number  of  ineals  provided  for  women  and  girls 245 


Work,  Etc.,  from  duNE  1,  1886,  to  Ferruary  1,  1887. 

Calls  made 1,870 

Calls  received 5,386  7,256 

Applications  for  assistance 1,004 

Different  cases  a])plying  or  reported 723 


ProhahJe  CharacCr  of  Ajopl ieants. 

Per  cent. 

W orthy  of  continuous  relief .8 

Worthy  of  temporary  relief 19 

Needing  \vork  rather  than  relief 43 

Needing  no  aftention 4 

Needing  no  attention  except  by  courts 26 
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ProlxOtle  Canxex  of  Need. 

Lack  of  work '34 

Intoinpcraiicc 25 

Sick  or  cripjiled 14 

A^cd 6 

Deserted  or  not  supported  by  liuskaud  or  father 3 

Extravai>;ance  or  improvidence 7 

Prefer  criminal  life 3 

Lazv 5 


Nafto))(dlf;f. 

Irish 54 

Americans 22 

Colored 8 

German 5 

English  3 

Italian 3 


Russian  Jews 2 

Swedes 1 

Scotch 1 

French 1 

Advised,  relieved  or  employed 1,309 

Referred  elsewhere 148 

Aided  in  consequence  of  reference 57 

Applications  from  employers .329 

A])plications  for  employment — men 209 

women 293  502 

Temporary  employment  furnished 406 

Permanent  employment  furnished 18 

Cords  of  wood  bought 242 

Townsmen  employed  in  woodyard 182 

Townsmen  employed  ditferent  times .698 

Boxes  of  wood  cut  bv  town  and  ti-ansient  men 11,239 

Boxes  of  wood  sold ; 10,788 

Average  per  day 53 

Women  employed  in  laundry 45 

Women  employed  in  laundry  different  times 155 

Pieces  of  clothing  distributed 286 


59 

* 

Different  ])ersons  or  families  receiving  same 92 

j Number  of  lodgings  provided,  at  No.  52  Court  street 716 

Number  of  meals  provided,  at  No.  52  Court  street 778 

Different  women  and  girls  lodged  at  No.  23  Church  street.  96 

•t  Number  of  lodgings  provided 209 

Number  of  meals  provided 141 

Different  men  in  lodging  house.  No.  52  Court  street 379 

I 

I 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CASES  RELIEVED  BY  THE  TOWN  OF 

NEW  HAVEN,  1887. 

January  Ist,  to  ^^)vk\tbek  2*!th. 

Englisli  , _ - . - - . . . 2h 

American  1'^ 


German 

Italian 


French 

Swede 


Jew  ^ ^ 

Russian  ^ 


Cliildren 


Total 


Distributed  as  follows  : 


Males 


Total 


Females 


OUT-DOOR  RELIEF. 

Cost  per  capita  of  the  Population. 


New  Haven  - -..1886  __ 

Connecticut  1886-7  _ 

Elberfeld .1853-78 

Leipzig  -1885 

Whitechapel  .1887 

England - 

TTto  n 1871  . 


$0.34 
. 65 


1 


